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Keliqgious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
ON CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE. 


MAN was made for society. There 
is a principle common to all, which, 
independently of calculation, leads 
them to associate with each other. If 
proof of either the existence, or the 
power of this principle be necessary, 
we have it in the broad fact, that in 
every age and country of the world, 
and in every stage of improvement, 
from the rudest to the most polished, 
men have sought to live in commu- 
nities. If there be any exceptions— 
any instances in which men have ex- 
iled themselves from every circle of 
their fellows, they are extremely rare; 
and these have not taken place in 
consequence of the absence of this 
principle, but in opposition to it. It 
is not till violence has been done to 
the sympathies of our nature, and the 
ties of mutual converse have been 
broken, that a single individual of our 
species will wish to exclude himself 
from the society of all the rest. 

This social principle, though com- 
mon to all, becomes variously modi- 
fied, according to the circumstances 
under which it has to act, and i 
usually discriminative in its cae 
tions. hus differences of views, 
tastes, and habits, have always an 
extensive influence in determining and 
fashioning the different classes of so- 
ciety. ‘The man of learning, for in- 
Stance, seeks his companions among 
men of learning; the statesman, 
among statesmen; the man of busi- 
hess, among men of business 3; and so 
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through every class. The different 
modifications of human character, give 
rise to the different modifications of 
human society. Associates all will 
have; and each individual makes 
choice of those whose views and feel- 
ings best comports with his own. 
he Christian has also his share in 
the common principle, and also exer- 
cises it in preferring to associate with 
kindred spirits. J am, said David, @ 
companion of all them that feur thee, 
and of them that keep thy precepts. 
These the Christian esteems as the 
excellent of the earth, in whom is all 
his delight. And he chooses them, 
not merely from considerations of 
duty, or of advantage, but also be- 
cause it is the inclination of his heart, 
and because their society affords him 
the best enjoyment. If you ask me 
why the Christian chooses such com- 
panions, while the man of the world 
can find no attractions inthem ?—the 
answer is, For the same reason that 
you prefer your fellow men to crea- 
tures of another species, or the mem- 
bers of your own family to strangers. 
‘True Christians are always a race by 
themselves. ‘There are certainly no 
family 1elations so near, and no kin- 
dred sympathies so tender as theirs :— 
They have all one Father, one Sav- 
iour. one baptism, one inheritance,— 
they all “drink into one Spirit,”— 
they are all members of one body. 
‘“ We being many, are one bread and 
one body: tor we are all partakers of 
that one bread.” And reader tf you 
are a Christian, you wili fired in all 
true Christians more than friends ; 
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more than brethren: you will find in will find a great change in the tone 
them fellow-members of the same and feelings of many who would other. 
body, the head of which is Christ. wise gladly be their companions, 
You will find in them men who, more It is for a corresponding reason that 
than friends and more than brethren, the Christian feels a positive and 
will feel an interest in your welfare,— strong aversion to the society of the 
will be able to enter into your feel- ungodly, when they act out their rea} 
ings, understand your language, sym- character. ‘Though he feels the in- 
pathize in your afflictions, rejoice in fluence of the social principle, he js 
your prosperity, and de all those kind at the same time actuated by another 
offices which give such inefiable sweet- and stronger principle, which requires 
ness and felicity to the communion of him to forsake all to follow Christ. 
saints.—Hence too the attachment He cannot stand by and patiently 
between Christians is stronger than hear the name of his Lord dishonour- 
that between any other class of men. ed, or see his cause openly injured, 
**Behold how these Christians love “1 have not sat with vain persons, 
one another,” is a tribute of commen- _ neither will I go in with dissemblers.” 
dation which was never received,and ‘ Depart from me ye evil-does ; for ] 
never deserved by any other commu-_ will keep the commandments of my 
nity in the world. However men may God.” Thus he often finds himself un- 
be united by ties of interest, or ties of der the necessity, no less from the im- 
blood, there are no ties on earth so _ pulse of his feelings than froma sense 
strong and no sympathies so tender, of duty, to “come out from among 
as those of true Christian fellowship, them and to be separate;” to put a 
arising from a vital union to a most marked distinction between the place 
gracious Saviour by the indwelling of where he stands, and the circle in 
the same Spirit. which the profane play off their jeers, 
Now the very qualities which are and indulge their revellings and their 
so attractive to the Christian, are re- sports. | 
pulsive to the man of the world. And Thus far our view of the principle 
if the world lying in wickedness, be is plain and easy, because its opera- 
in a state of enmity with God, it is tions are direct and simple. Some- 
not to be wondered at, that a portion times however it acts under more 
of this enmity should be transferred to complicated circumstances, and is al- 
those who are distinguished by the fected by various and opposite modi: 
image and the service of God. ‘If fying causes. Here for instance is a 
ye were of the world, the world Christian of a cultivated mind, re- 
would love his own; but beeause ye _ fined taste, and polished manners.— 
are not of the world, but [have cho- All those in his town or neighbour- 
sen you out of the world, therefore hood who possess similar accomplish- 
the world hateth you.” Here we ments, belong to the world; while all 
have the radical cause of the dislike the pious around him are in these re- 
and aversion soextensively felt against spects unimproved. It is easy to see 
the society which is strictly religious — that the social principle of the Chris- 
—that society in which the name of — tian must here be put to a very severe 
God is properly honoured, and his trial. While all the force of his lite- 
cause faithfully espoused. It is very rary taste and polite accomplishments 
true that there are those who profess is exerted to draw him one way; his 
religion, against whom the world does — regard for religion and sympathy with 
not feel] the same degree of repug- the people of God, draw him the 
nance. The reasonis,that whatever other. The trial is certainly a severe 
they profess, they are yetin heartand one; and if the conflicting powers are 
in life conformed to this world. But nearly balanced, the issue is likely to 
as soon as they show themselves the remain long doubtful. If the pious 
real and faithful servants of God, they feelings are faint, they will soon yield 
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to the opposite influence : but if they 
are strong, they will prevail against 
the world. “This is our victory 
which overcometh the world, even 
our iaith.” Invariably therefore the 
result will be according to the strength 
of faith and pious affections. On the 
question of duty under such circum- 
stances, the example of our blessed 
Lord is very decisive. Foregoing 
all the splendor and accomplishments 
of the world, he chose his companions 
among the illiterate fishermen of Gali- 
lee, because his delight was with his 
saints oniheearth. If any think this 
standard too high, let them iook at 
Moses, who, though ‘learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, refused 
iy be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, choosing rather to suffer af- 
fliction with the people of God, than 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son ; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
creater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. Or if this be too ancient ; 
look at Paul, who sacrificed every 
possession and every comfort—the 
highest honors and the brightest pros- 
pects—yea, he consented to be thought 
‘¢ the offscouring of all things,” in or- 
der to embark with the despised and 
persecuted followers of the meek and 
crucified Jesus—How decisively 
therefore does the fact speak against 
the piety of any professing Christian, 
that, when other things are equal, he 
yet prefers the society and conversa- 
tion of the world! If he can find the 
same degree of cultivation in a circle 
of religious friends, that he finds in 
one of worldly friends, and yet pre- 
fers the latter ; are we not warranted 
to conclude that this preference ascer- 
tains and marks his own character? 
‘<The world will love his own.”——In 
the midst of all these remarks it is 
most cheerfully conceded that litera- 
ture and taste add vastly to the at- 
tractions even of religion. At the 
same time we are taught that when- 
ever there arises any competition be- 
tween them, the preference is always 
due to the men ** whom God delights 
in, and in whom he dwells.” 

It is very much to be lamented 
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that, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of christianity and the number of 
christians in the world, there is yet se 
little of that which deserves the name 
of christian society. The sentiment 
is too powerful, that however much 
we are bound to manifest our religion 
elsewhere, in our social intercourse 
there ts no place for its appearance. 
We see christians regular in their at- 
tendance upon divine ordinances, and 
faithful in the discharge of many du- 
ties, yet when they meet for social 
enjoyment, the common topics of the 
day engross their conversation, while 
often vou do not hear a single word 
of Christ or the affairs of his king- 
dom. ‘There is for the most part a 
backwardness and a shyness in rela- 
tion tothose things which demonstrate 
that our hearts are not warm enough 
in the cause ; and that the world usu- 
ally outstrip us in zeal and devoted- 
ness to the objects of their pursuit. 
When statesmen meet, politics is the 
burden of their conversation. When 
men of letters meet, jiterature is the 
subject of theirs. But when chris- 
tians meet, religion with all its wide- 
ly extended and infinitely interesting 
topics is often very far from their 
thoughts and their lips. The plain 
reason is that their hearts are not full 
enough of it,—-they are uot enough 
‘spiritually minded,”—they have too 
much to do with the world,—the un- 
due cares of which unfit and indis- 
pose them for such holy employment. 
The fact to which I have adverted, 
should therefore fill us with humilia- 
tion and sorrow 3; and cause us all to 
study greater spiritual mindedness,— 
strive to become more conformed to 
our blessed pattern, the whole of 
whose conversation was ‘ seasoned 
with salt,” that we may thus be fit- 
ted forthe society above, where all 
their delight is in those very things 
about which we are riow so shy, so 
backward, and so cold. Surely 


there will be no such reserve in the 
days of the millenium, and much less 
will there be any in heaven. 
Intercourse with men is a process 
by which we became assimilated to 
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their character and manners. Ifthat 
character and those manners be good, 
the effect will be beneficial. If they 
be otherwise the effect will be in the 
same degree injurious. ‘* He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise ; 
but the companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” All have seen the influ- 
ence of good society to improve the 
understanding, refine the taste, and 
polish the manners of those who are 
admitted within its circle. If then 
there be any thing excellent in reli- 
gion, we may, even on Common prin- 
ciples, expect its benefits to be im- 
parted by familiar iniercourse with 
religious society ; and the man who 
is cut off from all such intercourse, is 
cut off from one of the richest as 


well as most delightful sources of 


improvement. ‘There is at least an 
ease and gracefulness, an accuracy 
and an ardour of religious sentiment 
—gieat ornaments to the christian 
character—which cannot be acquired 
except by intermingling frequently 
with such as make religion the sub- 
ject of their conversation. For the 
want of this, there are many who, 
though not total strangers to the 
language of Canaan,” are yet embar- 
rassed with all the awkwardness of 
inexperience, when placed in circum- 
stances, where they have to express 
themselves ona subject in which their 
dearest interests are involved. 


Having said thus much of the ex- 
istence of the social principle in our 
species, and of its importance with 
reference to christians; I proceed to 
enumerate some of the advantages 
which the followers of the Lord Jesus 
derive from frequent intercourse with 
each other. 

1. Religious intercourse is calcu- 
lated to increase our religious know!l- 
edge. ‘*A wise man will hear, and 
increase learning.” Conversation 
between friends collects into one bo- 
dy the several portions of intellectual 
light which were before scattered a- 
mong them all ; and puts each indi- 
tidual into possession of the whole 
collected mass. The fact too of your 
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contributing to the common fund 
makes you more perfectly master of 
what you possess before :—you will 
at once see it more clearly, and learp 
to use it with more readiness and 
judgment. Such mutual communi- 
cations moreover quicken and stimu- 
late the mind in search of further 
knowledge. ‘Iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.” And it has frequent- 
ly been observed that some of the 
most useful inventions have originat- 
ed from the collision of men’s minds 
when earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

2. Nor are the advantages ef reli- 
gious society limited to the mind. 
The heart also has its share. If the 
collision of minds elicits light, the 
contact of hearts communicates heat. 
‘© How can one be warm alone?” If 
you have only a single spark of love 
to your Saviour when alone, it will 
increase into a flame by uniting with 
the love of others. And if “ evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners” and taint the heart ; good com- 
munications have a tendency to sanc- 
tify and save. 

3. Athird advantage of religious 
society is the consolation which it af- 
fords in adversity. There is nota 
more effectual way to bear each oth- 
er’s burdens, than by sympathising 
in each other’s afflictions. ‘There is 
a virtue in the sympathy of a real 
friend to charm away half our woes. 
‘‘ Ointment and perfume rejoiceth the 
heart; so doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by a hearty counsel.” 
And if christian sympathy and kind- 
ness be so sweet when exercised to 
relieve our worldly misfortunes; how 
much sweeter still, when they ad- 
minister the healing balm to the 
‘*¢ wounded spirit,””—when they bring 
the consolations of the gospel to draw 
away the poison of sin, and sting of 
death! What more welcome visit 
can there be than that of a kind chris- 
tian friend, who, feeling deeply for 
your souls’ welfare, brings to your 
heart the message of peace, wheo 
from the convictions of guilt, you 
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were just ready to plunge into the 
depths of despair. 

4. Another advantage of religious 
society is---that it encourages and ani- 
mates in duty. “ Two are better 
than one.” Certainly weneed all 
the encouragement which wecan de- 
sire from one another in our pilgrim- 
age. We have all so many embar- 
rassments within, and so many obsta- 
cles without, in our journey toward 
the promised land, that the best often 
faint and become weary—the soul of 
the people is often “ much discour- 
aged, because of the way.” But how 
reviving is it to meet with compan- 
ions on the way, who, aiming at the 
same end, and beset with the same 
trials, are yet holding on their way 
and provoking one another to love 
and geod works !” Did Jonathan 
strengthen the hands of his friend 
David by his visit to him inthe wood ? 
So there are few christians who can- 
not, from their own experience, tes- 
tify to the efficacy of all similar vis- 
its. And if the mere recollection of 
the cloud of witnesses, who are look- 
ing from heavenupon us, is calcula- 
ted to inspire the weary pilgrim with 
renewed courage and strength; may 
we not expect still more from the 
presence and example of fellow-pil- 
erims, who are partakers of like pre- 
cious faith and of the same glorious 
hope P 

5. The last advantage which I 
shall mention, is the blessing of God. 
Here we need only call to minda 
well known passage from the prophet 
Malichi :—* ‘Then they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another ; 
and the Lord hearkened and heard 
it ; and a book of remembrance was 
written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name. And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels ; and 
I will spare them, as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” 
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A SERMON. 


Exodus xxiii. 2. Thou shalt not fol- 
low a multitude to ao evil. 


Tuis is an important caution; es- 
pecially to the young, who are easily 
led astray by evilexamples. A prone- 
ness to imitation is natural to man. 
It is strongest in the young. We ear- 
ly see it in children, and it more or 
less continues through life. 

This disposition is of great utility. 
It facilitates instruction and aids im- 
provement. It makes the duty both 
of teachers and learners more easy 
and pleasant. But there is a certain 
boundary at which it must stop. 
This is the line which divides the 
ground between right and wrong, be- 
tween virtue and vice. When the 
love of imitation transgresses this 
line, it becomes dangerous, and may 
prove fatal ; for it draws us blindfold 
into evil, and none know where its 
influence will cease. Hence the Jew- 
ish law-giver judged it necessary to 
give his people this command, ‘'Thou 
shalt not follow a multitude to do 
evil.’ 

We will consider what precau- 
tions are necessary to security against 
the influence of a guilty multitude ; 
and the great importance of adopting 
these precautions. 

I. We will consider what precau- 
tions must be taken, that you may 
not be led away by the multitude of 
sinners. For in all times and places 
there are many of this character. 

The first and chief precaution in 
the case, is to have the great truths 
and principles of religion well fixed 
in your minds and strongly operating 
there. 

Moses supposes the people con- 
cerned in this precept to understand 
the difference between good and evil, 
and to know when the multitude went 
right and when they went wrong ; for 
otherwise, the caution, not to follow 
them to do evil, would have been use- 
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less and impertinent, and the only 
proper instruction in this case would 
have been concerning the nature of 
good and evil. 

Now if you know what is morally 
right and wrong, you may easily 
judge what doctrines are true and 
what are false, so far as they relate 
to practice. ‘Those doctrines which 
directly influence to virtue and koli- 
ness, are true and important, and 
ought to be embraced and retained. 
Those which you kaow tend to en- 
courage vice and wickedness, and 
which quiet and pacify the conscience 
in an evil course, are false and dan- 
gerous, and ought to be rejected. Sol- 
omon’s advice is just and salutary. 
“6 Cease, my son, to hear the instruc- 
tions which cause to err from the 
words of knowledge.” 

There are some things, which you 
know to be good. ‘There are others, 
which you know to be evil. The in- 
structions which would seduce you 
from the former, and draw you into 
the latter, are false and delusive.—— 
Never listen to them. You need not 
examine any thing more than their 
tendency, to be convinced that they 
are wrong. Noarguments can prove 
a doctrine to be true, which contra- 
dicts the obligations of virtue, or en- 
courages a wicked life. 

Now, that you may not be led away 
by an evil multitude, let the great 
principles of religion be established 
in your minds, and let these princi- 
ples be applied to practice. Many, 
who have just and rational senti- 
ments of religion, follow the customs 
and manners of a wicked world. 
Knowledge in the bead, however im- 
portant, is not by itself, an effectual 
security against vice. But when wis- 
dom enters into your heart, and 
knowlege is pleasant to your soul, 
then discretion will preserve you, and 
understanding will keep you, to deliv- 
er you from the way of the evil man, 
from the man that speaketh froward 
things, who leaves the paths of up- 
rightness, to walk inthe way of dark- 
aess ; who rejoices to do evil, and de- 
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lights in the frowardness of the wick- 
ed. 

As you are not to be satisfied in a 
state of ignorance, so neither are you 
to rest in mere knowledge. But see 
that your knowledge enters into your 
heart and directs your conduct. Our 
Saviour speaks of some, who hear the 
word and receive it with joy; and in 
a time of temptation fallaway. The 
reason is, because they have not root 
in themselves ; they have not receiv- 
ed the word in an honest and good 
heart. 

If you would maintain a steady ad- 
herence to religion amidst all the dan- 
gers of a sinful world; if you would 
be blameless and harmless iu a cor- 
rupt and perverse nation, follow the 
apostle’s advice, “ work out your sal- 
vation with fear and trembling 5” at- 
tend to religion, not as a matter of 
speculation, or of temporal concern, 
but as a matter which relates to your 
eternal salvation. Let this be the 
great and governing object of your 
pursuit, and to this momentous object 
direct all your religious enquiries. 

Secondly; that you may not be 
led away with the errors of the wick- 
ed world, make a wise and discreet 
choice of your company. It may be 
necessary that you should sometimes 
converse with the wicked and ungod- 
ly, but you never ought, and you nev- 
er need to make these your special in- 
timates and associates. When David 
had formed a resolution to keep the 
commandments of God, he said to 
evil doers, depart from me, and he 
became a companion of them who 
feared God; them he esteemed the 
excellent of the earth, and in them 
was his delight. Solomon has ob- 
served, “‘he that walketh with wise 
men, shall be wise, but a companion 
of fools shall be desiroyed.” 

If you have not virtue enough to 
shun bad company, you certainly 
have not virtue enough to be safe in 
such company. The passion which 
prompts you to run into it will make 
you defenceless against the tempta- 
tions which arise from it. If you 
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choose the society of the wicked, it is 
pecause there is something in such SO- 
ciety, whicb pleases you more than 
what you find among the godly. And 
when vou mingle with such society, 
with a predilection for their ways, 
ou will conorm to their ways, and 
readily embrace the corrupt argu- 
ments which you tear in justification 
of them. You may as well take fire 
in your bosom and your cloihes not 
be burnt, as associate with the wick- 
ed, and your sentiments and morals 
not be corrupted. itis the advice of 
Solomon, * my son, if sinners cntice 
thee, consent thou not. Walk not in 
the way with them; refrain thy foot 
from their path. Avoid it, pass not 
by it, turn from it and pass away.” 
This advice he had heard from his 
father, who had said, ‘ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful; but his delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night.” 

Thirdly ; that you may not follow 
a wicked multitude, it will be neces- 
sary that you be conversant with your- 
selves and with the word of God. 

There are many who follow the 
way of the world without thought or 
reflection. ‘They presume, that what 
others do without fear, is safe for them 
todo, They make common custom 
their rule of conduct, without exam- 
ining whether it be right or wrong. 
The advice of the apostle i is, ** Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
minds, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. Letevery man prove his own 
Work, that he may have rejoicing in 
himself alone, and not in another.’ 

In compliance with this advice, of- 
len review your own conduct, com- 
pare it with the divine precepts, and 
correct it by them, for these are the 
rules by which yor must walk. Da- 
vid thought on his ways, and turned 
his feet unto God’s testimonies. He 





laid God’s judgments before him, aud 
hid them in his heart, that he might 
not go astray; or, if he had gone 
astray, that he might seasonably dis- 
cover and correct his error, and re- 
turn tothe way of truth. 

The man that lives without reflec- 
tion, is easily drawn away by the ex 
ample of the wickeu, and befare he is 
aware, he may wander too far io find 
his way back, or he may see too ma- 
ny embarrassmenis to attempt a re- 
turn. 

Fourthly ; that you may not follow 

a multitude to do evil, you must pos- 
sess some degree of furtitucc anc 
resolution. by resovution, 1 meaa 
something very different from obsui. 
nacy and self concen, which wilt vot 
hear advice. There are some, who 
havea kind of obstinacy which ts in- 
consistent with improvement, because 
it rejects instruction, repels reproot, 
and excludes self-distrust. The way 


of afvol is rightinhis own eyes. Os 


such a man there is little hope. Du- 
ferent from this blind obstinacy is that 
virtuous fortitude, which you ought to 
acquire. Let your minds be always 
open to instruction. Be ever ready 
to receive light, and to hear and ap- 
ply reproof. But then be not like 
those who are carried about with ev- 
ery wind,and which yield to every im- 
pulse; who follow the advice of every 
seducer, and comply with the motion 
of every solicitor; who have no opin- 
ion of their own, but adopt the opin- 
ion of the last man whom they hear, 

or of the book, which t: rey last read. 

These may be ever tearning, and 
never come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

Judge for yourseives what is right, 
and always have confidence to main- 
tain it, whoever may oppose it. Nev- 
er be argued out of that which your 
bible teaches. Never be ridiculed 
out of that which your conscience ap- 
proves. Dare to be virtuous, though 
you may be singular. Dare to do 
your duty, though others should make 
a mock of yon. Noble was the resolu- 
tion of Joshua, ‘ If it seem evii to 


you to serve the Lord, choose ye this 
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day, whom ye will serve; but as for 
me and my house, we wili serve the 
Lord! 

Fifthly; keep up a daily inter- 
course with God. You are to be 
Strong inthe Lord. But in order to 
obtain strength from him, you must 
often repair to his throne. This is 
the apostle’s direction, ‘ Come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that ye may 
obtain grace to help in the time of 
need.’ 

Prayer is of great use to enliven 
pious sentiments ; and the more live- 
ly and impressive sentiments you 
have of God’s presence, the more 
boldly will you resist the temptations 
of the world, and the enticements of 
ungodly men. 


II. Having shown how you may 
comply with the command in our text, 
‘Follow not a multitude to do evil.’ 
I shall now speak of the great impor- 
tance of attending to it. 

First; it is necessary to attend to 
this command, because there is in you 
a corrupt nature which leans to evil,and 
which makes you susceptible of impres- 
sions from bad counsels and examples. 
There are, even in renewed and sanc- 
tified souls, some remains of the old 
corruption, which, if not carefully 
guarded and restrained, will render 
them an easy prey to their enemies, 
who lie in wait to deceive, and go 
about to destroy. ‘* Every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lusts and enticed.” ‘There- 
fore crucify the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and lusts; and abstain from 
them, for they are against the soul. 

Consider, secondly, that the multi- 
tude of sinners does not lessen the 
turpitude and vileness of sin; and 
therefore will be no mitigation of your 
guilt or punishment. Sin remains 
what it is, how many soever may 
practice it; and if you partake with 
sinners in their guilt, you must share 
with them in their punishment. When 
vice is common, it grows familiar, aud 
as you see it often, the horror of it 
abatesin your minds. The sin, which 
once you detested, you can look upon 
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with indifference, and perhaps with 
complacence, after you have seen j 
often exhibited in the practice of those 
around you. But remember, the fre. 
quency of evil, alters not its nature, 
nor reverses its tendency, nor cancels 
its demerit. Wickedness is, in its 
nature, inconsistent with happiness ; 
nor is it less inconsistent, when it js 
practised by toousands, than if it were 
practised by you alone. That cor. 
ruption which is in your heart, is your 
own; and whether others have the 
same or not, still that which isin you, 
?f indulged, will produce its effect to 
make you miserable. 

You think perhaps that this or that 
sin is less criminal iv you, because it 
isso common. But if you know it 
to be a sin, what excuse is common 
custom? Does the example oi men 
set aside the authority of God? You 
think perhaps a principal share of 
guilt lies on others because they have 
seduced you. But may not each of 
them say the same? May not they 
as well transfer their guilt to you, as 
you transfer your guilt to them? You 
will say, you do but follow the multi- 
tude and the leaders are the most 
criminal.—But consider that by fol- 
lowing, you encourage and embolden 
them, as much as they have seduced 
and corrupted you.—lIf the multitude 
are to share your guilt, you are for 
the same reason to share the guilt of 
the multitude; and which, do you 
think, will have the heaviest burden? 

‘Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished ;” and 
each, if they are punished, will be 
punished according to his demerits. 
‘ Be not partakers of other men’s sins;’ 
for if you partake of their sins, you 
must partake of their punishment. If 
you have fellowship in their works, 
you must divide with them the sad re- 
ward of their iniquities. 

Consider, thirdly, that by following 
the multitude to do evil, you induce 
others to follow them.—lf their ex- 
ample corrupted you, your example 
will corrupt others, and will strength- 
en the corrupting influence of the mul- 
titude——vour example, joined with the 
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rest, adds weight to the general influ- 
ence: and probably your example 
will have the principal weight with 
some who are younger than you, stand 
in near connection with you, and are 
daily observers of your conduct. If 
you “should reprove, instead of having 
fellowship with the unfruitfal works 
of darkness, you know not how ma- 
ny you might reclaim from the error 
of their ways, and how many you 
might save from the path of destruc- 
tion. One sinner destroys much 
good—-one penitent may prevent 
much evil. 

Fourthly ; If there are already a 
nultitude wh do evil, itis high time 
to make a stand against the increas- 
ing evil, and to support the cause of 
righteousness.---Da vid reckoned it was 
time to work for the Lord when men 
made void his law. When Christ had 
but a few names in Sardis, his com- 
mand was, *“* Therefore be watchful 
and strengthen the things that remain, 
aud are ready to die.’ The mult- 
tude of sinners is a reason, not for fol- 
lowing them, but for turning away 
from them, and following those who 
serve the Lord. Will you do evil 
because there are many who do the 
same ?—And do you think the multi- 
tudeof sinners will excuse you? Your 
excuse turns agalust you—it is an ag- 
gravation of your guilt. For the great- 
er the number of sinners, the more 
important is your influence and ex- 
ample on the side of truth and virtue. 
Do you plead the numbers on your 
side -—Out of your own mouth you 
will be condemned. 

Consider further, fifthly, that spe- 
cial marks of honour, are, in scripture, 
set on those who maintain the purity 
of religion in corrupt times, and fol- 
low that which is good, when the 
multitude run to evil. For such up- 
right souls, a book of remembrance is 
written before God; and they shall 
be mine saith the Lord of hosts, when 
I make up my jewels, and I will spare 
them, asa man spareth his own son 
that serveth him.—God orders that a 
mark be set on those who lament the 
iniquities of their times, and cleave 
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to him by faith and obedience, when 
others renounce his service.—These 
show a firmness of virtue—a fervour 
of zeal, and an extent of benevolence, 
which entitle them to a distinguished 
reward in heaven. 


[will conclude the subject with 
a brief application.—I_ will apply 
it first to the young. You are cau- 
tioned not to follow the multitude 
to do evil.— Remember this caution 
and carry it with you wherever you 
go, and especially when you g go abroad 
in the world, and mingle in ‘the com- 
pany of those whom you know not, 
or whom you kaow to be dissolute 
and vain.— Your first care should be, 
not to associate with the irreligious— 
to shun their company, except your 
duty calls you into it. And when 
the company of such cannot be avoid- 
ed, be careful that you are not infec- 
ted by it. In this early period of life, 
you are much given to imitation. 
This imitative faculty, rightly appli- 
ed, is a great help to your improve- 
ment in knowledge and virtue; but 
misapplied, it will lead you into de- 
struction. You know the difference 
between a virtuous and a vicious char- 
acter. ‘Take for your exampie the 
men who fear God, who honour reli- 
gion, and maintain the practice of 
virtue. In your eyes, let the vile per- 
son be contemned, whatever worldly 
distinction he may bear; but honour 
them that fear the Lord. This is the 
season to lay a foundation for honour 
and usefulness in this world, and for 
glory and happiness in the next. If 
you suffer evil habits to get early pos- 
session of your minds, you will not 
easily eradicate them at maturer age ; 
and probably you will become so en- 
tirely enslaved to them, that vou will 
not even wish, or attempt to gain 
your liberty. ‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure—whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report, 
if there be any virtue, any praise, 
think onthese things.’ And ihe things 
which ye have learned, received, and 
heard frons the word of God, these do, 
and the God of peace will be with you. 
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timacy and connection with those why 
draw you into sin—you must say, 

Depart from us ye evil doers, fo, 
we will keep the commandments of 
God. It is indeed possible you may 
renounce bad company, yet retain g 
bad heart—But you never will have 

a good | -eart so long as you love the 
society of the wicked Shunning the 
occasion of, and temptation to sin, is 
one step toward an amendment of 
life. This is St. James’ instruction, 
‘¢ Lay apart all filthiness, and super. 
fluity of naughtiness, and receive with 
meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls.”-—Thus 
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The subject may next be appli- 
ed to the heads of families. You 
have children under your care. 
Their virtuous education lies chiefly 
with you. Certainly vou wish that 
they would attend to the caution 
of Moses in our text. It becomes 
you then to inculcate it upon them, 
and restrain them, as far as Is In your 
power, from the violation of it. But 
how will you restrain them?  Sea- 
sonable instructions will be of great 
use; but your own example will be 
the best restraint. Religion exempli- 
fied in your conversation, will appear 
to them amiable and important. They 
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are given to iinitation. Let them see 
in you, that, and only that, which is 
worthy of imitation; and they will 
believe you in earnest, when you 
caution them against the vices of the 
world. But if vice, impiety, irreli- 
gion and profaneness appear in you, 
these, recommended by your exam- 
ple, will lose their horror, and your 
warnings to avoid them will have lit- 
tle effect. Your children are dispos- 
ed to follow those whom they esteem 
and revere.—Whom then will they 


follow more readily than you ? If 


you do evil in their sight, they need 
not a multitude to draw them away. 
Your single example will be sufficient. 
The faculty of imitation in them is, 
in itself considered, a great advan- 
tage—But it is unhappy for your chil- 
dren, if you show them nothing to im- 
itate, but what they onght to detest. 
If you wish to keep them always in 
good company, let your own company 
be always good; for they will proba- 
bly be in no company so much as 
yours. 


Our subject may also apply itself 


to sinful and irreligious characters. 
There are those, no doubt, who know 
themselves to be in a state of impen- 
itence and under unpardoned guilt. 
They hope to be recovered froin this 
state. ‘hey say that they wish to be 
recovered. Will you be made clean? 
When shall it be? Sure! y not so 
Jong as you follow the multitude to 
do evil. If ever you *ecome true 
penitents, you must forsake your in- 


you are to hope, that God, of his own 
grace, will beget you by the word of 
truth, that you may be holy in all 
your conversation. 

Finally ; our subject deserves the 
attention of professing Christians.— 
What have you professed ¢ The holy 
religion of Christ. What are you to 
—* His example and his pre- 

cepts. With whom are you to asso- 
ciate? With his disciples and those 
who call on his name. Is it then 
consistent with your character, that 
you should follow the multitude to do 
evil—or, that you should discover a 
fondness for their company, or for 
their amusements and pleasures ? Can 
you thus honour religion ?—Can you 
thus recommend it to the world?— 
Can you thus maintain the power of 
it in your own hearts ?>—Take heed 
that your good be not evil spoken of— 
that you be not conformed to the 
world. § The Lord knoweth them 
that are his ;? and ‘ let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart 
from all iniquity.’ 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


IR, 


The “ very ingenuous” sermon with 
which your correspondent K. L. has 
expressed his dissatisfaction in your 


number for August, p. 406, was 
founded on the text Jno. vi. 44 3 ‘*no 
man can come to me, except the F ath- 
er who hath sent me, draw him.’ 
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One object of the preacher was to 
shew, that the inability of the sinner 
to come to Christ,and to perform any 
duty, consists in fixed aversion of 
heatt. This point the preacher at- 
tempted to establish according to the 
true principles of interpretation. On 
this part of his subject he remarked 
that the word cannot like almost eve- 
ry other word in our language is used 
at least in two different senses ; that 
sometimes it is used to denote the 
want of physical power, and some- 
timesto denote a fixed disinchination 
or aversion of mind. It is used in 
the first sense, when we sav a man 
cannot remove mountains, or of a 
stock and stone, it cannot love or 
hate. tis used in the second sense 
when we say of an affectionate pa- 
rent he cannot murder a_ beloved 
child—or of an irreclaimable child 
he cannot love and obey his worthy 
parent, or, as in Luke, xi. 7. “IF 
cannot vise and give thee,” compared 
with verse 8 ; aud so in many other 
instances. Having thus shewn that 
the word cannot is capable of two 
meanings, and that we have the same 
decisive reasons for understanding it 
in one sense in the one case, which we 
have for understanding it in the other 
sense in the other case; the next in- 
quiry was, which of the two mean- 
ings is the actual meaning of the 
word in the text, and in other similar 
passages. 

Remarking that the different sen- 
ses in which the word is used, occa- 
sion, no danger of misapprehension, 
because the nature of the subject al- 
ways determines its import, he laid 
down this general principle; that 
always when the word CANNOT ts 
applied to the voluntary acts of men, 
to the doing of which there is no ex- 
ternal impediment, it denotes a fixed 
aversion of mind. Hence as com- 
ing to Christ is a voluniary act, hin- 
dered by no external impediment, 
he inferred that the word cannot ia 
the text, must according to all just 
interpretation, denote a fixed aver- 
sion of heart to the duty. 

Nor did the preacher stop here. 
He shewed that when the scriptures 
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ascribe to sinners an inability to per- 
form their duty, the phraseology is 
such as to put it beyond all debate 
that fixed aversion of heart is inten- 
ded. Among other decisive exam- 
ples, Jno. 44, and Rom. viii. 7, 8, 
were referred to. 

Now, Mr. Editor, [ cannot think 
arguments apparently so conclusive, 
are fairly met by sarcastic jiusinua- 
tions. If K. L. was not. satisfied 
with the interpretation of the text he 
should have at least attempted to 
point out some defect in the argu- 
ments by which it was supported. 
Instead of this, the last argument he 
has not noticed at all, and has noti- 
ced the other only by conceding its 
entire conclusiveness. He says, “1 
am ready to admit that both common 
usage, and that of the scriptures, 
would sanction the use of the word 
cannot in this text as synonymous 
with well not.” Now, | ask, what 
more decisive authority can there be 
in support of the meaning of the 
word, than such a sanction? Is it 
credible that both common usage, and 
that of the scriptures, should sanc- 
tion a particular meaning of a word 
iu a given case, and yet that meaning 
not bethe real one? Will K. L. per- 
mit me to ask whether we are to re- 
ject a meaning which is supported by 
common usage and by that of the sa- 
cred volume, because that meaning 
does not accord with his philesophy 
of the human mind? I confess I was 
surprised to find any one who should 
think himself competent to decide a 
question of interpretation, speaking 
slightly of the “ authorized usage of 
terms,” as the legitimate method of 
determining their real import. Phi- 
lology teaches no other method of 
interpretation. Any other would de- 
prive language of all definite and cer- 
tain meaning, and lead to the worst 
of consequences by leaving every in- 
dividual to interpret it with equal au- 
thority at his own option. If the 


word cannot when applied to the free 
voluntary acts of men has a fixed and 
definite meaning in all usage, and yet 
is not used in the same sense in the 
same case in the scriptures, then the 
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inspired writers have used language 
in a sense altogether peculiar, and no 
one knows or can know, what that 
senseis. They have in fact, not used 
language, for language is nothing eXx- 
cept as it has a fixed and definite 
meaning by common usage. On the 
contrary, if the inspired writers, do 
use language as other men use it, 
then to decide the import of a term 
according to common usage, is to de- 
cide its import as they use it. Since 
therefore the word cannot when ap- 
applied to voluntary acts prevented 
by no external impediment, denotes 
in common usage fixed disinclination, 
and since the inspired writers nse the 
term in this seuse in all other like 
cases, and very often in reference to 
the same subject, it follows, not mere- 
ly that the word may, but that it 
must have this meaning in the pre- 
sent case. 

Here the subject might be left.— 
But K. L. supposes that “the diffi- 
culty lies much deeper. Speaking 
of the preacher’s consistency, he 
says, **he must maintain that we can 
change our hearts, and that it is our 
duty to doit, and to do it ¢mmediately. 
Now it seems to me that such a plain 
naked proposition as this, we can 
change our hearts immediately would 
startle almost any mind, and it would 
require much subtle speculation to 
remove the unfavourable impres- 
sion.” 

As to the immediate duty of the 
sinner to change his heart, I presume 
that the preacher and K. L. would 
have no hesitation to admit it on the 
authority of the divine command; 
“make you a new heart and a new 
spirit.” As to our ability to change 
our hearts immediately, [ suppose 


that he who knows that the sum of 


God's requirements according to the 
very terms of his law, is limited by 
the powers of man, and that he who 
admits the undeniable principle that 
no being can be bound to do, what he 
has no physical power to do, will not 
long hesitate on this point. I pre- 
sume K. L. 1s not prepared to aeny 
that God requires the sinner to change 


his heart inmmediately, nor to yep. 
ture on the impiety of pronouncing 
him a ** hard Master,” for makin 
sucha requisition. Besides, if as K, 
L. supposes, coming to Christ in. 
plies a new heart, why should men 
be startled any more at being told 
that it is their duty to change their 
hearts immediately, than at being 
told that it is their duty to come ty 
Christ, to repent, to love and the 
like, immediately, all of which imply 
aright heart. Jf men are startled at 
these “plain naked propositions” 
which mect the eye on aimost every 
page of holy writ, what is to be 
done? Is the commissioned embas- 
sador of God to proclaim to a world 
in revolt, that immediate reconcilia- 
tion to their rightful sovereign is too 
absurd a thing to be thought of, and 
that until a sufficient time has elap- 
sed for rebels to supplicate God to 
make them obedient, they are eman- 
cipated from the claims of their Ma- 
ker? Will K. L. tell us how long 
such an interval of exemption from 
duty continues, and can be pleaded 
in arrest of condemnation 

Again, what is there in the nature 
of the subject that should startle men 
at being told that it is their immedi- 
ate duty to love God supremely, any 
more than there is to startle a_per- 
verse child in telling him that it is his 
immediate duty to love his parent. 
What is a new heart but a right 
heart, a heart which is conformed to 
the rule of duty; and if the old heart 
of the sinner be wrong, how long be- 
fore it will be his duty to have a right 
heart? If the time ever arrives in 
which this shall be his duty, it will 
then be his tmmediate duty. And 
what will then make it his immediate 
duty, which does not make it his im- 
mediate duty now? Or thus, how 
long before it will be the sinner’s du- 
ty to comply with the rule of right or 
of duty—how long before it will be 
his duty to perform his duty, and how 
long can he reasonably be startled 
at such a requisition? On K. L’s hy- 
pothesis, the sinner might exclaim in 
amazement, why, the infinitely per- 
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fect. God requires my heart—he re- 
quires me to love Him better than I 
love the world, and to do it immedi- 
ately; how preposterous ! But if this 
be k. L’s theology, it is not J trust, 
the language of his conscience or his 
heart. 

True, it may be that when the 
mind has acquired views of a change 
of heart wholly unphilosophical and 
unscriptural, and when “ subtle specu- 
jation’”’ has involved the subjects of 
man’s accountability and his depen- 
dence on the grace of God in a maze 
of perplexity, inconsistency, and con- 
fusion, then much “subtle specula- 
tion’? may be requisite to unravel 
these subjects, to such a mind. But 
how much “subtle speculation” is 
necessary to show to common sense 
and sound philosophy that on the one 
hand, men are complete moral agents, 
and as such, can perform every duty 
which God requires of them, and that 
for not doing it in this character, they 
deserve his wrath, and are momently 
exposed to it; and then on the other 
hand, that the interposition of grace 
is necessary, not to enable men to do 
what as moral agents they cannot do, 
but to bring them to do what as moral 
agents they can do and ought to do 
without grace, but will not do without 
it. ds anv “subtle speculation” re- 
quisite to shew the consistency of 
such doctrines to any mind that is 
willing to receive them ? 

Bui [ would ask IKK. L. how much 
less “ subtle speculation” is neces- 
sary to shew that men are not com- 
plete moral agents, in themselves ; 
that they cannot in any sense obey 
God, and are therefore under no obli- 
gation to make themselves new hearts 
orto repent, or to believe; that all 
the commands of God of this kind, 
are as inapplicable to men as to the 
herds that graze the field, that the 
whole moral code of the Bible ought 
tobe changed for precepts requiring 
men to pray as well as they can with 
wicked hearts, and to wait in sin for 
converting grace ;* that all that sin- 


* [tis presumed that none will pretend 
‘hat the Bible at present contains such 





ners in hell have to reproach them- 
selves with, is that they did not 
pray as well as they could with 
hearts of enmity against God; that 
saints in heaven have nothing to 
praise God for, but that they did thus 
pray; and thatall that is “ consistent 
with sound reasoning” is to require 
sinners to approach God with unholy 
hearts with the prerogative to wait 
in this attitude of supplication for the 
blessing of a new heart, and to say 
that by such mockery, they are per- 
forming all their duty!! I am sure 
that K. L. will not attempt to sup- 
port these propositions, and yet they 
undeniably follow from his position, 
that “we can only pray for divine 
aid to effect a change of heart. 

K. L. will readily admit that man 
is under no obligation to perform what 
he has no power to perform. If then 
the sinner can only pray for a change 
of heart, thus to fray is the extent 
of his duty. If God require more 
of him, and he does require more, 
then God is bound to give him more 
power. But what power? That of 
a moral agent? ‘Then the sinner 
wants such power, and is therefore 
nota moral agent, and is accountable 
for nothing. Is it divine aid that he 
needs to enable him to do what is re- 
quired. ‘Then in the case supposed, 
this aid isa matter of right and debt. 
For God is in justice bound to give a 
creatuue ample power to perform 
what he requires him to perfornt.— 
And this is what K. L. supposes te 
be done when the change is effected. 
So that what God does in Regenera- 
tion is a matter of equitable claim on 
the partof the sinner anda matter of 


justice on the part of Gods; and this is 


the only ground of gratitude and praise 
for renewing grace, viz. that God has 
done what in justice he was bound 
to do. But such a note will not be 
heard in the songs of the redeemed. 
If K. L. will consider the bearing of 
his position that the sinner can only 
pray for a change of heart, he will 
see that it not only subverts the equity 


precepts or directions. On what authori- 
ty then are they given to sinners ? 


Wty, 
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of God’s moral government, but with 
it also, the whole system of GRACE. 
I am far from subscribing to the 
epinion of K. L. that the scriptures 
contain a promise of renewing grace 
to the unrenewed sinner. Compare 
Rom. viii. 8, Jno. iii. 18, Prov. xv. 8, 
xxi. 27, Jas. i.5, 7. ‘The whole 
verse from Jno. xvi. 24,a part of which 
K. L. has quoted as authorizing his 
opinion, shews that we must ask in 
the name of Christ, which cannot be 
done without faith. 
scriptural promises be considered, it 
will be seen that faith or some other 
exercise which implies a right heart, 
is the ee of them alls and if 
1 Jno. v. 1, and ii. 29, be consulted 
it will be seen that neither faith nor 
any degree of holiness is possessed 
by amy who are not born of God. 
Here it may be asked, what shall 
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God never converted a sinner in this 
posture of contempt and hardihood. 
What then must the sinner do? fe 
must do his duty or perish. But 
you say the performance of his duty 
is out of tne question. How does 
that appear? Who has told the sip- 
ner that if under a sense of the neces. 
sity of his case and the pressure of 
his obligation, he brings himself to the 
point of giving up his heart to God, 
of iy mgy or believing, that ne will 
not do it? Perad venture Ged may 
give him repentance. If God re. 
news the heart of the sinner. he does 
it through the truth ;* and the truth 
is, that the sinner ought to give God 
his heart immediately, and that every 
moment’s delay is a moment of ex- 
posure to divine wrath. But if the 
sinner never gives his heart to God, 
except through the pressure of obliga- 


———— —— 


the sinnerdor [answer, give God his 
heart, repent, believe, and be saved. 
What shall he say? that he cannot ? 
What does he mean? that he ts nota 
moral agent, and has not the powers 
and faculties which qualify him to 
love God? He denies his own con- 


tion and duty, i i. e. of the truth, then 
the question is how is the sinner to 
be made to see and teel his obligation: 
Will this be done by telling him that 
he is not under obligation to immediate 
compliance with God’s commands ; 
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sciousness, and his plea is a known 
falsehood. Does he mean that his 
heart is so averse to God, that it has 
become so hardened in the love of the 
world and of sin, that he cannot love 
God? ‘True; and for this he deserves 
to be punished, and whether he will 
be punished or not, his own obstinacy 
in sin makes it necessary for a sove- 
reign God to decide. Does he say 
this is hard? Jt is himself who makes 
it so. Does he say there is no rest 
or peace for himin such a state? So 
says God, “there is no peace to the 
wicked,” and there ought to be none. 
Does he say it is unreasonable and 
unjust? But for what can it be rea- 
sonable to punish a sinner, if not for 
loving the world and sin betier than 
God, with a giant obstinacy which 
nothing but Almighty grace is ade- 
quate to subdue? For what can he 
deserve damnation if not for this? 
Must the sinner then do nothing 
but wait in sloth for God to convert 
him? Tanswer, that will be death. 


or by presenting to him the nature of 
his duty, and laying upon him all the 
weight of bis obligation to perform it 
immediately ? Besides, ifthe opera- 
tion of the Spirit is through the truth 
presented to the mind of the sinner, 
then to give the sinner any vther di- 
rections than those which summon 
him to the immediate performance of 
duty, is not to accord with, but to re- 
sist this divine agent in his work. 
So long as the sinner listens to other 
directions and follows them, so long 
his heart will remain unchanged ; 
and for this plain reason, the appoin- 
ted and only means of the change are 
not used; the very medium through 
which the Holy Ghost operates on 
the heart is wanting; any other direc- 
tions bring not obligation and duty to 
the mind ; and thus the very truth io 
view of which the soul must act in 
fixing its affections on God, is not 
seen, and the change in this case be- 
comes a physical impossibility. To 


* Jas. 1. 18. 
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sive the heart to God is a moral, and 
4 voluntary act, and how can such an 
act be performed except through the 
perception of duty and obligation ? 
If the government of God be a moral 
covernment then the directions to be 
given to the sinner are not founded tn 
the fact that he is the subject of a ca- 
lamitous and fatal weakness, which is 
subversive of accountability, but arise 
out of his accountability; i.e. out of 
his obligations and daty as a moral 
and accountable subject of God ;_ they 
are not founded in a mechanical or 
physical dependence on the grace of 
God, but so far as the fact of depen- 
dence on grace affects the subject, 
they arise out of the mode of the ope- 
ration of that grace, as perfectly ac- 
cordant with the principles of moral 
government and moral action; this 
operation being through the very 
truth which is presented in the exhi- 
bition of duty and obligation. So 
that whether in our directions to sin- 
ners we are guided by the precepts of 
the Bible, or by the mode in which 
the Spirit of God operates in chan- 
ging the heart, we are brought to one 
and the same conclusion on the sub- 
ject, viz. that sinners are to be told 
what their duty is,and to be urged to 
its immediate pertormance. If they 
comply, we shall be the happy in- 
struments of their salvation. If they 
do not comply, we shall have been 
faithful to God as his embassadors of 
reconciliation ; and in either case, we 
shall be unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ in them that are saved, and in 
them that perish. 

Bat the whole difficulty on this 
subject in the mind of KL. results, 
Lapprehend, from a false philosophy 
concerning the nature of a change of 
heart. He appears to me not to 
make in his own mind the proper dis- 
tinction between voluntary and in- 
voluntary affections, or between those 
which are moral and those which are 
physical. Thus by the miser’s love 
of gold, the sensualist’s desires, the 
parent’s love for bis child, &c. he 
seems to understand those properties 
Which pertain to man’s physical coi- 
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stitution. Thus he says, “ the in- 
stances usually brought are not anal- 
ogous to the case in question. A 
man can kill his beloved child,—but 
[ask can he do it willingly 2? Can 
he hate his child’? I answer, Ifa 
man can kill his beloved child volun- 
farily, and this is what the example 
implies, and what K. L. admits, then 
he can do it willingly. For to do it 
voluntarily, or asa matter of choice, 
isto do it willingly. But “ can he 
hate his child °” If by the qnestion 
K. L. means to ask whether a man 
can annihilate every vestige of the 
physical affection of a parent toward 
the fruit of his body, I readily admit 
this to be impossible. But if he use 
the term hate as used by our Saviour, 
and often by others, then as a moral 
agent, man can hate his children and 
his own life also; i.e. he can volun- 
tarily preter Christ to any other ob- 
ject 3 and in heart forsake all for this 
Saviour. Vid. Luke. xiv. 26. 
Self-love, or the desire of happi- 
ness, together with certain appetites, 
passions and affections which have 


their specific objects, are parts of 


man’s physical nature and pertain to 
man whether sinful or holy. These 
as physical properties are not changed 
in their nature by a change of heart. 
A requisition to change them would 
respect a physical change, and be as 
absurd as to require a man to change 
the csculation of his blood, or to 
transform himself into another spe- 
cies of being. So to require a change 
of heart were it a physical change, 
would be equally absurd, because 
equally inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of moral government. ‘That a 
man should possess these physical 
propensities, for example, that he 
should desire food, have a regard to 
character, love his child, &c. is owing 
to the structure of his physical con- 
stitution. But that be should prefer 
the gratification of either of these pro- 
pensities to the will and glory of 
God, is a voluntary thing, for which 
he is justly held accountable. It is 


this preference, as occasioned by 
these difiereit propensities which we 
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denominate gluttony, ambition, ava- 
rice, lust, undue natural affection, &c. 
If 1 understand the view of our most 
distinguished divines,* no moral qual- 
ity pertains to the mere physical 
propensities or affections of man; 
and no moral character belongs to 
sinful man, except as these physical 
affections or propensities, become the 
occasion of voluntary affections or 
acts of choice. Hence the sin of 
man as an accountable subject of mo- 
ral government lies in this, that being 
a complete free agent and perfectly 
qualified to fix his supreme affection 
on God, or on the gratification of his 
physical propeusities, he fixes his su- 
preme affection on the latter. The 
change then required of man, is not 
the annihilation of his physical affec- 
tions as K. L. seems to suppose ; the 
requisition is not that he should have 
no affections toward their appropriate 
objects, be that object wealth or rep- 
utation or children ; but that he pre- 
fer God’s will and God’s glory to 
every other object. Vid. Matt. x. 
37. et al. loc. 

Now if these views be correct, and 
they appear to me to accord exactly 
with common sense, sound philoso- 
phy, and the scriptures, then the 
cnange of heart required of man isa 
voluntary act. He is voluntary in 
preferring the world to God’s glory, 
be the form of that preference aimbi- 
tion, avarice, lust, or undue natural af- 
fection 3 and if he be brought to a 
right state of affection, that must also 
be a voluntary act consisting in the 
preference of God to every other ob- 
ject, as the predominating controlling 
affection of the soul. So that in the 
nature of the subject there is no more 
difficulty in the requisition that man 
should change his heart immediately, 
than that he should perform any other 
act of choice or preference: e.g. 
that he should choose to pray imme- 
diately. lan then as a moral agent 
can do all that is necessary to consti- 
tute achange of heart. ‘The miser in 
this sense can and therefore ought to 


* Edwards’ Works, Vol. VI. p. 427 and 


on, 
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love his God better than his gojq. 
and I should hope that neither K, [) 
nor any one else will be “ startled a 
this plain naked proposition.” The 
fact that the sinner’s preference of 
his own selfish gratification is yp. 
yielding to every influence except 
that of the grace of God, cannot aj. 
ter his duty, nor the propriety of yy. 
ging him to perform it, nor the equity 
of his condemnation for refusin 
compliance ; while the fact that the 
grace of God in regeneration operates 
ouly through the pressure of duty on 
his conscience and his heart, decides 
that to press his duty upon him is the 
only hope. T. L. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 


SIR, 

I observe that a writer in the Au- 
gust number of your work, under the 
signature of E. S. M. whose senti- 
ments on the practice of reading a 
portion of the Bible, as a part of 
public worship, perfectly coincide 
with my own, has stated one or two 
facts in a manner, calculated (though, 
I trust, not designedly,) to leave an 
erroneous impression on the mind of 
the reader. 

Under his 5th head, he says, that 
the practice of reading the scriptures, 
asa part of public worship, “ ap- 
pears to have prevailed universally 
during the first two or three centuries 
after the christian era.” And then 
he continues, ** Perhaps it is uot easy 
to ascertain the exact time when it 
was laidaside.”” And after speaking 
of the obstacles thrown in the way of 
reading the scriptures in the church of 
Rome, and alluding to the happy 
change” wrought in this respect at 
the reformation, he adds, “ it is a 
question whether sufficient pains were 
taken to restore and establish the 
practice of having them read, as they 
should be, in our public assemblies 
on the holy Sabbath.” And finally, 
he closes his article with the following 
extract from Mr. Ward’s Farewel! 
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Letters :—‘* The reading of the Holy 
Scriptures does not commonly, I re- 
gret to say it, make a part of the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, in the Ameri- 
can churches.’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, I must suppose 
that your correspondent and Mr. 
Ward have both been misinformed on 
this subject: forthe facts are other- 
wise than stated by them. That the 
seneral diffusion of the scriptures, 
does not accord with the genius of 
popery, Tadmit: and it is probably 
true, that some other denominations 
of Christians have laid aside the prac- 
tice of reading the scriptures in pub- 
lic worship—that they did not take 
sufficient pains to restore the practice 
after the reformation—and_ that it 
commonly forms no part of the ser- 
vices of those churches in America. 
But it is not true, that the practice 
has ever been laid aside or neglected, 
eitherin the Church of England, or 
inthe Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America. On the contrary, it 
was the first object of the English 
Church, after the reformation, to re- 
store and establish the practice, as it 
“universally prevailed during the 
first two or three centuries after the 
Christian era.””> And the same prac- 
tice has been adopted and maintained 
inthe Episcopal Churches in Ameri- 
ca, without the Jeast interruption. 
Indeed, a moment’s attention to the 
order of the public services of the 
Church, will convince any one, that 
she does not, in this respect, fall 
short of the usage mentioned by your 
correspondent, under the second head 
of his communication—that is, that 
not less than three fourths of the time 
ofher public worship, is usually em- 
ployed in reading and expounding 
the word of God. 

The daily service of the Episcopal 
Church, always commences with one 
or more sentences of scripture. For 
every Sunday and Holy Day through- 
out the year, four appropriate les- 
sons are appointed—that is, two for 
the morning, and two for the evening 
service—one of each being taken 
from the Old, and the other from the 
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New Testament. Lessons are also 
appointed in the same manner for 
every other day in the year. These 
lessons consist of a chapter each, ora 
part of a chapter, as their length, or 
other circumstances, seem to dictate. 
In the morning service, there are al- 
so appointed what are termed the 
[’pistle and Gospel for the day—the 
first taken from the apostolic epistles, 
and the latter from some part of the 
gospels. "The whole Book of Psalms 
is likewise divided into sixty portions, 
two portions being allotted for each 
day in the month—one for the morn- 
ing, and the other for the evening 
service. And in addition to all this, 
several portions of Psalms and 
other Scriptures, are interlarded with 
the service, to be said or sung as 
hymns or anthems 3 besides which, 
the commandments are daily read in 
the morning service. And it may 
not be improper to add, that the me- 
tre psalms are of an ancient version, 
and much more literal than those of 
later date. 

Thus, it will be perceived, that 
the suggestions ef your correspon- 
dent, and the assertions of Mr. Ward, 
are incorrect, so far as regards the 
f-piscopal Church ; and that this 
church at least, pursues a_ practice 
(for the scriptures are actually read 
according to the appointment) which 
is perfectly conformable to the primi- 
tive pattern, and agreeable to the 
views expressed by your correspon- 


dent. i H. C. 


We are ourselves of the opinion 
that the statement of Mr. Ward is 
more general than is warranted by the 
facts. It is no doubt true that there 
are some congregations in the differ- 
ent denominations of christians, where 
the reading of the scriptures does not 
constitute a part of the services of the 
sanctuary ; but generally we are con- 
vinced the case is otherwise. The 
practice of publicly reading the word 
of God is untforniy pursued in the 
Episcopal branch of the church as 
our correspoudeat has shown above ; 
in the Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
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formed denominations, it is we be- 
lieve universal; among the Congre- 
gational churches it now prevails ex- 
tensively, and is sorapidly increasing 
that it will it is presuined soon be 
universal in thisbranch of the Charch 
also. The Scotch churches in this 
country, in imitation of the churches 
in the mother country, uniformly de- 
vote the half of each Sabbath to the 
reading and exposition of the scrip- 
tures. 

Mr. Ward’s declaration is there- 
fore very far from being true to the 
extent that it implies. ‘The errour 
however was doubtless an uninten- 
tional one. He probably most fre- 
quently attended public service with 
those of his own denomination, a- 
mong whom possibly the practice 
may not be so general as among some 
others. It should also be recollected 
that he was in our country during the 
winter season, when, on account of 
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Other worlds have revolted, auq 
God has left them to the consequen. 
ces of their rebellion; but the world 
which we inhabit he has resolved to 
make the theatre of his mercy,—he 
has determined that here he will bring 
back rebels to their allegiance, and 
display before the wondering universe 
the triumphs of his love. As the 
means by which this end is to be ac. 
complished, he has established his 
church. By its rites and ceremonies 
and ordinances of worship he has dis. 
tinguished it from the world, and 
formed it into a body politic, while 
by the one spirit which animates the 
hearts of all its members, he has pre- 
pared it for energy of action. Itisa 
visible entrenchment against the pow- 
er of Satan ; or rather, it is an army 
in the heart of the enemy’s territory, 
destined to wage a long and perilous 
conflict, which is to have no _inter- 
mission, and no consummation, till 
the world shall be subdued, and all 


the shortness of the days, or the se- 
verity of the weather, the practice ts, 
we know, sometimes dispensed with 
in many congregations. In either of 
these ways he may very naturally and 
unintentionally have been led into the 
mistake.—Ep. 


the children of men brought into com- 
plete subjection to the dominion of 
their Creator. I say the conflict 
must be long and perilous, for though 
the consummation Is certain, it is dis- 
tant—far away in futurity, though 
the churchshould do her duty, though 
every soldier of the cross should pos- 
sess the zeai and faithfulness of an 
apostle ; yet centuries must roll away, 
the faith and patience of the saints 
must be tried by repeated disappoint- 
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benevolent operations of the church 
at the present day. 


There is a singular propriety in 
the figure by which the community of 
christians here on earth is called the 
church militant. 1 do not refer to 
the trials which every follower of 
Christ must meet with here, and 
which render his life in truth a peril- 


ment and defeat,—the treasury of the 
Lord must be exhausted again and 
again, and armies of missionaries 
must leave their bones to bleach for 
ages on many a pagan shore, before 
the day of final victory. The sys- 
tems of superstition that have gov- 
erned the minds of men with undis- 
puted sway for a thousand genera- 
tions, and have been continually ac- 


Ous warlare, ending only with his tri- 


quiring new strength and_ stability, 
umphal entrance Into heaven ; but to 


will no more be demolished by @ 
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the continued conflict between the lit- 
tle community of the faithful and the 
revolted world around them—to the 
warfare which the church, taken as a 
body, must Jor ever maintain with the 
empire of darkness. 


slight or a single effort, than the 
mountains of ice, that have been ac- 
cumuiating from the foundation of 
the world, can be dissolved by the 
sunshine and the zephyrs of a single 
summer. But at the present day, there 
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isin christians a strange proneness to 
forget all this. The church, waking 
from the lethargy of the past, feels in 
every member the strength of a giant 
rising from his slumbers, and looking 
forward to the certain consummation 5 
she forgets the mighty obstacles that 
iptervene,—forgets that her final tri- 
unph and glory must be the result of 
hard fought battles and ages of afilic- 
tion. 

In this respect, then, the spirit of 
the age is defective. Not that they 
engage in the great work with too 
much zeal ;—but their expectations 
ofimmediate success are too sanguine, 
and must therefore be disappointed ; 
and disappointment will quench all 
ardour but the pure flame that it 
lighted at the altar of God. It is 
true that till christian benevolence is 
annihilated; the spirit that has been 
kindled in our days, can never be en- 
tirely extinguished ; it is true that 
while christian faith continues to op- 
erate, the efforts which we witness 
will never be given over till their end 
is accomplished ; but under the chill- 
ing influence of disappointment, those 
eflorts may decline to the very verge 
of extinction, and that spirit may die 
away till scarcely a spark is left from 
which it may be rekindled. How 
important then that this disappoint- 
ment should be prevented, that the 
church should be made to feel the im- 
potency of all imaginable efforts to 
produce the immediate, or the speedy 
conversion of the world. 

I say the impotency of all imagina- 
ble efforts—the impotency of all that 
the church can possibly perform ;— 
what then shall we think of the ef- 
forts of our day? ‘True, they are 
magnificent,—they have called forth 
the joyful acclamations of the hosts 
ot heaven. True; when we look at 
them from the darkness of former 
ages, they are the landmark of our 
times, rising before us like a column 
of glory. But what are they, com- 


pared with the efforts which must be 
made, and which will be made for 
conversion of the 
Christians are doing well; 


ages before the 
world P 
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by their faith and zeal, they are con- 
founding the adversaries of their reli- 
gion; but do they make those sacri- 
fices, do they put forth those exertions 
which might be expected from men 
purchased, as they have been, by the 
blood of the Son of God, and sanctifi- 
ed, as they have sanctified themselves 
to the service of their Redeemer ? 
How important then that the church 
should be roused to more vigorous 
activity. 

Again, if I mistake not, the atten- 
tion of the church is directed too ex- 
clusively to the mere propagation of 
christianity. It seems to be, among 
common christians at least, a prevail- 
ing opinion that when the gospel shall 
be preached in every language and to 
every tribe, then the warfare of Zion 
will have been accomplished. But it 
isnot so. Let all the world beceme 
like New-England,—give to every 
town, and to every village its church, 
and its pastor, to every hamlet its 
school, and to every ramily its bible ; 
still would the contest between light 
and darkness continue, and this 
would still be a revolted world. No; 
not till the zzflwence of christianity 
shall be complete as well as univer- 
sal; not till human nature shall have 
been raised to the highest possible 
elevation of moral and social im- 
provement; not ull the world shall 
present to rejoicing angels one bright 
aspect of peace and joy; not till the 
spirit of the gospel shall breathe 
through all the creations of genius and 
guide and animate all the researches 
of philosophy ;—not till HOLINEss to 
JEHOVAH Shall be written on all the 


business, and all the amusements of 


men; not till the church shall have 
accomplished all this—and accom- 
plished it by strenuous and persever- 
ing enterprize—will the conflict be 
over. It is the duty of christians to 
perform all this—do they feel it to be 
their duty ?—ought they not to feel it 
to be their duty ? 

Doubtless all this will be brought to 
pass, whether christians now feel it 
to be their duty ornot. Doubtless it 
will be brought to pass by the instru- 
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them to be blamed as cowardice, or 
treason ’ But to be more specific. 

Wherever there is a church which 
entertains mistaken views and false 
expectations of the speedy coming of 
Christ’s kingdom in its final glory, 
ought not the pastor of that church to 
correct those views and expectations, 
and to persuade lis hearers that the 
event which they anticipate is to be 
brought about only by strenuous and 
long-continued efforts—efforts anima- 
ted by christian faith—efforts perse- 
vered in notwithstanding the disap. 
pointmeots and hindrances — with 
which they must necessarily be atten- 
ded ? 

Wherever the exertions of an indi- 
vidual church are at all inferiour to 
its abilities and its obligations, ought 
not the pastor of that church to see 
to it that none of the blame of that 
deficiency rests upon him P 

Wherever there is a church whose 
views of the duties of christians, with 
regard to the moral improvement and 
happiness of the world, are limited, 
ought not the pastor of that church 
to strive by his sermons, by his 
prayers, by his daily intercourse with 
his people, to elevate and_ enlarge 
their views, and to make them feel 
the whole of their duty as it results 
from the design and nature of God’s 
kingdom on earth P L. 


mentality, the voluntary instrumen- 
tality of the church. And I do not 
deny that the spirit of the age will 
probably grow iu spite of every dis- 
appointment and every temporary de- 
pression, arising higher and higher, 
and calling forth greater exertions, 
and nobler sacrifices, in each success- 
ive generation till the end of time; 
but I say that it is now defective— 
defective in its character, in its influ- 
ence, in its aims and say that it 
ought to be elevated, and strengthen- 
ed, and purified ; and till it is thus 
elevated, and strengthened, and puri- 
fied, the church fails to perform its 
duty—fails in some degree of the very 
end for which it was established. 
Now IL ask, how can this be reme- 
died r—how shall the church be made 
to fee! the whole extent of her obliga- 
tions, and her responsibilities ! The 
question addresses itself to ministers 
of the gospel. ‘They ought to be 
the first to possess, and the most ea- 
ger to diffuse, this pure, and lofty, 
and powerful spirit of christian en- 
terprize. It is theirs to animate the 
energies, and direct the efforts of the 
church. It is theirs to marshal the 
hosts of God, and lead them to the 
battle. The soldier of the cross will 
follow where they lead. So long 
then as aninch of ground remains to 
be esnquered, is not inactivity in 
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T'o the Editor of the Christian Spectator, There certainly are many declarations 
in it which, on all rational principles 
of interpretation, seem to sanction 
the loosest doctrines respecting the 


conduct of life. The conclusion to 
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In reading the book of Ecclesias- 
tes under the idea of its being a ser- 
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mon, as Scoti and all our English 
commentators whom I have seen, 
represent it, L have been stumbled at 
the frequent occurrence of sentiments 
apparently contradictory not only to 
the general precepts of the scriptures, 
but to some even in this very book. 


which the writer comes in a number 
of instances appear to one fairly to 
mean nothing less than the sentiments 
we meet with in libertine songs and 
infidel books, where we are called 
upon to make the most of our time 
by merrily passing it away ; or the 
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sentiment reprobated by Pual, ** Let 
ys eat and. drink for to-morrow we 
die.” 

[am aware of the glosses which 
commentators have proposed, to do 
away the point of these passages by 
spiritualizing their meauing, or direc- 
ting us to the motives from which 
such declarations might be made by a 
sood man without involving the sen- 
fiments which the words imply. But 
this seems to be a liberty unwarrant- 
able—which if opposers of religion 
were to take with other parts we 
should think profane. 

The fact that the good which we 
are exhorted to enjoy, is, in many ca- 
ses, ascribed to the hand of God, 
makes no difference, as I can see, 
with the sentiment. It is usual with 
wicked men to bring in the sanctions 
of religion to their conduct—to 
throw a cloak over their wicked res- 
olutions and practices by pleading 
the providence or the decrees of God. 
Thus the Deist says that he does not 
sin, and 1s not accountable, because 
God works in him both to will and to 
do. According to him, there is no 
such thing as sin in the world—what 
he does he does by the appointment 
of God—he is only an emanation 
from the Deity, and therefore cannot 
be accountable for his actions. 

In short, Mr. Editor, if we sup- 
pose the book of Ecclesiastes to be a 
sermon, it does appear to me to be 
entirely inexplicable; and I cannot 
see why it is not made up of absur- 
dities and contradictions. It is ac- 
cordingly adduced by many loose 
men, as a justification of what the 
gospel would call a wicked life. In 
reply to them a man who wishes to 
support a sound interpretation of the 
scriptures, cannot introduce a princi- 
ple which he would not apply to other 
passages—making language mean 
what it evidently does not, or spirit- 
ualizing its meaning when the mean- 
ing cannot rationally reach beyond 
the common objects of sense. 

If the following view of this book, 
the Jeading idea of which I under- 
stand is in a commentator whom I 





have not seen, can subserve the pur- 
poses of your magazine, you may in- 
sert it. Yours, &c. 

B. G. 


The book of Ecclesiastes, instead 
of being a sermon as is asserted by 
many commentators, is manifestly a 
dialogue. It is evident on the face 
of it that a warm dispute is kept up 
throughout. One of the characters 
speaks in the first person, and the 
other in the second. The uniform 
language of one is, “I have seen” — 
that of the other is, ** I counsel thee— 
Do thou thus and thus.” Now if 
this book were a sermon, there can be 
no reason assigned for this frequent 
change of person; but if it is a dia- 
logue, this circumstance is natural. 

The subject of this dialogue is, the 
chief good, or what the heathen phi- 
losophers have styled the swmmum 
bonum of man. Any one who is ac- 
quainted with the writings of antiqui- 
ty, must know that this question was 
agitated greatly among the learned of 
the ancients ; and it was therefore 
important in such a book as the bible 
to settle it. What better way then 
could be adopted than that of dis- 
cussion, where the arguments on both 
sides might be fairly exhibited ¢ 
What better way than to let the lib- 
ertine stand forth in his proudest ar- 
ray, and put him down by the truth 
of God ? 

There are two characters in this 
dialogue, ofan opposite description— 
the one a libertine ; the other a good 
man—the one a complainer of the 
Providence of God; the other a 
justifier of that Providence. It is 
the former that gives us the dissolute 
sentiments above alluded to; and vou 
can no more adduce them as a justi- 
fication of a wicked life, than youcan 
adduce what satan says to our Lord 
in the wilderness, as the obligations 
of divine truth. 

That the book of Ecclesiastes isa 
dialogue of the character specified 
will still more clearly be seen, if we 
take a particular view of its several 
parts. 
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But before we do this it will be 
proper to observe, that the book is 
built upon the experience of Solomon. 
From many passages in it as well as 
from the united opinion of antiquity, 
it is probable that this monarch is the 
author of it. Be this however as it 
may, he is represented as a conspicu- 
ous character. Itis he that is held 
forth under the character of the 
preacher, or one that addresses an 
assembly ; one who speaks-—He 
proposes the subject, and descants 
largely uponit, according to the prin- 
ciples which the wicked part of his 
life would seem to furnish—and the 
other character replies, which may 
be considered as the result of his 
coming to repentance. In other 
words, Solomon takes up the prin- 
ciples of a wicked man, such as his 
life had furnished, and thus in anoth- 
er character refutes them. 

Let us proceed then tothe dia- 
logue. The first four chapters are 
taken up with various wicked senti- 
ments which are afterwards refuted. 
The libertine is suffered to go on 
with his complaints of the Providence 


‘of God, and to draw what conclu- 


sions he pleases. In the progress of 
his remarks he says much that is 
true and much that is false. He re- 
counts the etforts which he had made 
to enjoy life, and the ill success of 
those efforts. He declares his dis- 
gust with lite, ‘* because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is 
crievous to him.’’—And his hatred 
of the labour which he had taken, 
because he should leave it to the man 
that should be atter him, and he 
could not tell whether he would be a 
wise man ora fool. His first con- 
elusion is, ‘* that there is nothing 
better for a man than that he should 


eat and drink and enjoy the good of 


p) 


his labour.’? His opinion is, that 
as all the future is so uncertain, the 
best way is, to enjoy the present. 
In which conclusion he is not alone. 
Many a wicked man has adopted the 
same, and practised upon it as he 
did. He proceeds to make a fur- 
ther estimate of life, and treats it as 


a thing of nought, made up only of 
unimportant events which have pny 
bearing on futurity. A time to be 
born anda time to die: a time to 
plant and atime to pluck up that 
which is planted : A timeto kill and 
atime to heal: a time to break 
down and a time to build up: 4 
time to weep anda time to laugh : q 
time to mourn and a time to dance - 
A time to cast away stones, and , 
time to gather stones together: A 
time to embrace, anda to refrain 
from embracing: A time to get, and 
a time to lose : A time to keep and 
atime to cast away: A time to 
rend, and a time to sew: A time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak : 
A time to love, and a time to hate - 
A time of war, and atime of peace.” 
All the events of life he would inti- 
mate are comprised in these things, 
and are matters of no consequence— 
and then he asks the question 
‘¢ What profit hath he that worketh 
in that wherein he laboureth ?”’ 

He very soon comes again (iii. 
13.) to his favourite conclusion that 
a man should eat and drink and en- 
joy the good of all his labour—it is 
the gift of God. Like all other wick- 
ed men, however his conscience oc- 
casionally compels him to light upon 
truth. Aiter speaking of the place 
of judgment that wickedness was 
there ; and the place of righteous- 
ness that iniquity was there :”’ he 
declares, ‘* | said in mine heart that 
God shall judge the righteous and 
the wicked.” But he very soon re- 
turns to his former speculations, and 
goes even farther in his wanderings : 
‘¢ For that which befalleth the sons 
of men befalleth beasts ; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other ; yea they 
have all one breath : So that a man 
hath no preeminence above a beast ; 
for all is vanity, All go unto one 
place : all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again.”’-—He is now be- 
come a materialist—denying the im- 
mortality of the soul.—But he goes 
further, and endeavours to support 
this sentiment. ‘* Who knoweth the 
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spirit of man that goethupward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth?” This is 
precisely the argument of modern 
deists, who are not willing to ac- 
knowledge our obligations to the 
Revelation which God has given us, 
ond therefore endeavour to maintain 
our ignorance of a future world, be- 
cause no one has ever come back to 
tell us of it. 

From all this the libertine whom 
we are considering returns to his fa- 
yourite conclusion again—** Where- 
fore | perceive that there is nothing 
better, than that a man should re- 
joice in his own works ; for this is 
his portion.”’ 

He has further complaints to make 
— So Il returned, and considered 
all the oppressions that are done un- 
der the sun: and behold the tears 
of such as Were oppressed, and that 
had no comforter ; and on the 
side of their oppressors there was 
power ; but they had no comforter.”’ 
And thus he proceeds to complain 
and charge God foolishly, as though 
he took no account of these matters 
—as though the unequal distribu- 
tions of rewards and punishments, 
and the apparent ascendency which 
te wicked sometimes acquire in this 
world, were not to be rectified here- 
after, 

Now all this is the language of a 
Wicked man ; and every one’s ob- 
servation and experience testify that 
such is their language in modern 
limes ; that the spirit of God, when 
he directed the wicked thus to be 
personated, gave a graphical des- 
cription which applies to all ages 
aud countries where Revelation is 
known. 

Hear now the other side.—the 
zocd man doves not think fit to enter 
info an argument respecting all the 


‘cols which the other has thrown out; 


at to lay down some general prin- 
Ciples which shall overturn all bis 
loolish reasonings. Thus therefore 
he begins :—'* Keep thy foot when 
thou coest to the house otf God, and 
more ready to bear than to cive 


he 





the sacrifice of fools: for they con- 
sider not that they do evil.—Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not 
thine heart be hasty to utter any 
thing before God ; for God is in 
heaven and thou upon earth: there- 
fore let thy words be few. Fora 
dream cometh through the multi- 
tude of business ; and a fool’s voice 
is known by a multitude of words.” 

As ifhe had said, In this com- 
plaining of the Providence of God, 
thou art rash ; for God is in heaven 
and thou upon earth. God knows 
his own affairs better than thou 
knowest them. It is sufficient for 
thee to be contented under his ad- 
ministration, and to keep his com- 


mandments. For the multitude of 


words which thou hast uttered about 
the evils of life and the libertine 
conclusion which thou hast drawn, 
thou hast shewn thyself the fool, and 
not the wise man which thou pre- 
tendest to be. 

After some further remarks, he 
proceeds to notice the argument of 
his opponent respecting ‘* the op- 
pressions that are done under the 
sun.’’—** If thou seest the oppression 
of the poor, and violent perverting 
of judgment and justice ina_pro- 
vince, marvel not at the matter : 
for he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth ; and there be higher than 
they.”’—As if he had said, God will 
set these things right at last—he will 
not suffer them to go unpunished. It 
is for wise reasons that be forbears 
for the present. God is bigher than 
all these and will bring them to ac- 
count.—(v. 8.) 

‘© Moreover’ he proceeds, ‘ the 
profit of the earth is tor all.”—All 
may enjoy the gifts of God ; but 
they must not riot on them, and 
make them their supreme good, as 
thou allegest. It is true indeed as 
thou hast said, thy experience testi- 
fies, that he that loveth silver shall 
not be satisfied with silver ; nor he 
that loveth abundance with increase. 
—When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them; and what 
youd is there to the owners thereof, 
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saving the beholding of them with 
their eyes ?’’—Set your heart on a 
better substance. ‘* The sleep ofa 
labouring man is sweet, whether he 
eat little or much: but the abun- 
dance of the rich will not suffer him 
to sleep. So that thy argument res- 
pecting eating and drinking is of no 
account. 

Here the libertine interrupts him, 
and according to the usual manner 
of such men, takes no notice of what 
his opponent had said; but gets a 
new topic of complaint from his last 
allusion. 

(v. 13.) “ There isa sore evil 
which | have seen under the sun, 
namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt.”? He proceeds 
as before about the evils of life, and 
comes to the same conclusion which 
he is determined to maintain, all ar- 
guments to the contrary notwith- 
standing.—‘* Behold that which I 
have seen: it is good and comely 
for one to eat and to drink, and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour 
which he taketh under the sun all 
the days of his life which God giveth 
him ; for it is his portion.” 

This is an exact picture of the 
modern devotee of sin. All the ar- 
gumeuts that can be presented have 
no weight. He stops not to answer 
them : but proceeds in his wicked 
career and dissolute sentiments, as 
though nothing had been said or 
Written against them. And his de- 
tence, like that of the man before 
us, isthe same thing over and over, 
though it has been shewn to be falla- 
cious a thousand times. 

The ground is occupied by this 
same man, throughout the 6th chap- 
ter with the same sort of assertion, 
Without any notice of the argument 
on the other side. Atlength he con- 
cludes by demanding, * Who xnow- 
eth what is good tor man in this lite, 
all the days of his vain lite, which 
he spendeth as a shadow ¢ tor who 
can tell a man what shall be after 
him under the sun?” 

[ can tell you what is good, re- 
plies the other. ‘* 4 good name is 


Remarks on the Design and Character 


[Ocr. 


better than precious ointment -” 
Far better is it than this riotoys 
pleasure which you are advocating, 
and the indulgence in which would 
destroy this good name. It zs bette; 
to go to the house of mourning than 
to go to the house of feasting : for 
that is the end of all men; and the 
living will lay it to heart. Sorrow 
is better than laughter: for by the 
sadness of the countenance is the 
heart made better. The heart of 
the wise is in the house of mourning: 
but the heart of fools is in the house 
of mirth.”? J can tell you another 
thing that is ** good for a man in 
this life,’’—** It zs better to hear the 
rebuke of the wise, than for a man 
to hear the song of fools. For as 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
so is the laughter of a fool. This 
also is vanity, ‘*to use your own 
language.’’ Another thing too is 
‘¢ good for a man in this life’’—* the 
patient in spirit zs better than the 
proud in spirit.” ** Be not hasty in 
thy spirit to be angry: for anger 
resteth in the bosom ot fools.’’ And 
thus this good counsellor proceeds 
to silence the arguments of his liber- 
tine opponent ; till he is interrupted. 
‘* All things have I seen in the days 
of my vanity.’’ He now begins to 
puff at the sage advice of his super'- 
our by alleging his own experience 
and observation—* there is a just 
man that perisheth in his righteous- 
ness,’ he continues,’ ‘* and there Is 
a wicked man that prolongeth his 
life in his wickedness.” 

The good man finding that serious 
argument avails nothing, now turns 
upon him ironically. ‘* Be not right- 
eous over much ; neither make thy- 
self over-wise ; why shouldst thou 
destroy thyseli?”? Be caretul that 
you do not possess so much right- 
eousness as to cause you to perish. 
It would be a pity if you were found 
among that unhappy number that 
perish in their righteousness ! 

‘‘ Be not over-much wicked,” ree 
suming a serious manner, “ neither 
be thou foolish: why shouldst thou 
dic before thy time ?”’ It is not true 
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that wickedness prolongs a man’s 
life, but the contrary. He then in- 
sists upon the fear of God as the only 
salety for any man. And at length 
the other replies in the old manner, 
(v. 23.) ** All this have I proved by 
wisdom.” I have heard all this be- 
fore. After hearing him a little lon- 
ger, the good man answers : (Vvili.) 
«Who is as the wise man?’ Ne. 
“{ counsel thee to keep the king’s 
commandment, and that in regard of 
the oath of God.”? Do right ; be a 
good man ; death must come upon 
you. ‘ There is no man that hath 
power over the spirit, to retain the 
spirit 5; neither hath he power in the 
day of death: and there is no dis- 
charge in that war; neither shall 
wickedness deliver those that are 
iven to it.’’ ‘The wicked man re- 
plies: ‘* All this have | seen, and 
applied my heart unto every work 
that is done under the sun. ‘ Be- 
cause sentence against an evi! work 
is not executed speedily, therefore 
the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil ;’” thus taking 
a truth, and perverting it to a wrong 
purpose. 

‘* Though a sinner do evil an hun- 
dred times,”’ replies the good man, 
‘‘and his days be prolonged, yet 
surely | know that it shall be well 
with them that tear God, which fear 
before him. But it shall not be well 
with the wicked, neither shall he 
prolong his days, which are as a 
shadow ; because he feareth not be- 
fore God.” 

The other now betakes himself to 
another subterfuge: ‘¢ There is a 
vanity which is done upon the 
earth,”’ &c. viii. 14. to ix. 7. 

The good man with whom he is 
disputing, now assumes again, the 
tronical stile, and says, ‘*Go thy 
Way,” &c.—v. 7. and onward. 

The reply to all this is, ** I return- 
ed, and saw under the sun that the 
race is not to the swift, nor the bat- 
tle to the strong, neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill; but time and chance hap- 


Vol. IV.—No. 10. 67 





peneth to them all.’ This doing 
whatever my hands find to do, which 
you recommend, will be of no avail. 
‘* The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong ;’’ thus 
making the creature’s dependence on 
the Creator a reason for doing noth- 
ing. And is not this the very same 
reasoning that wicked men now 
adopt? 

To this is another reply and a re- 
joinder, which it will be unnecessary 
to consider. The good man then as- 
sumes the ground, and occupies it 
to the close of the book ; where, be- 
sides confuting the arguments of the 
other, he delivers many excellent 
maxims on the general subject of du- 
ty. ‘* A fool,” says he, * is full of 
words ; a man cannot tell what 
shall be; and what shall be after 
him, who can tell him ?”’ as if man’s 
ignorance of futurity were a sufh- 
cient reason for disobeying the com- 
mandments of God! 

Before he concludes, he enters 
again upon the ironical style, and 
says, ** Rejoice, O young man, in 
thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes : but know 
thou,” says he, with increased so- 
lemnity, ‘‘that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” 

‘Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come. not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, | have no 
pleasure in them.” In the most sol- 
emn and affecting manner, he con- 
ducts the youth to old age and death 
and the judgment. ‘* Then shall 
the dust return to the dust as it was ; 
and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave it.’ ‘The conclusion of 
the whole dialogue, which is only a 
few verses forward of this declara- 
tion, shews us for what purpose the 
spirit returns to God who gave it. 

‘* Let us hear,”’ says he to his op- 
ponent, ‘* the conclusion of the whole 
matter ; fear God and keep his com- 
mandments : for this is the whole du- 
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ty of man.”’ This is the chief good ; 
‘‘For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or wheth- 
er it be evil.”’ : 

The chief good then is, to fear 
God and keep his commandments. 
This is the way to be happy ; and 
this is the only way. 

Such is the book of Ecclesiastes. 
The limits which are necessarily 
prescribed to this paper, and the 
propriety of giving it a popular air 
for the sake of accommodating those 
for whom it is principally designed, 
have compelled me to pass over 
much that might have been written 
in other circumstances. Even with 
the cursory view, however, which I 
have taken, none, I presume, will 
pretend to say that this book fur- 
nishes the least encouragement to 
the impenitent sinner, or to an un- 
godly life, but the contrary. 

We see then a good reason for the 
introduction into the book of Eccle- 
Siastes as a whole of such sentiments 
as taken alone or in the manner of a 
sermon, would seem to place the 
sacred writers at variance with them- 
selves. It was for the purpose of 
giving all the prominence to these 
sentiments which they were capable 
of receiving, that they might be over- 
thrown in broad day-light by the 
weapons of divine truth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SIR, 


Remarks on a Taste for Religious Intelligence. 


[Ocz, 


that is gradually taking place in thi; 
country. It is but a short time since 
there was not a religious newspape; 
in the United States. Within abou 
six years have sprung up the Chris. 
tian Remembrancer, the Boston Re. 
corder, the Religious Intelligencer, 
the Family Visiter, the Christian 
Secretary, the Southern Intelligen. 
cer, the Christian Mirror, and 
number of others—all weekly pa. 
pers devoted solely to the diffusion 
of religious intelligence, and several] 
of them enjoying a degree of patron- 
age and an extent of circulation nev- 
er before possessed by any periodi- 
cal papers inthis country. The Mis. 
sionary Herald, the American Mis- 
sionary Register, the Seaman's 
Magazine and other works of a simi- 
lar character, whose object is suff- 
ciently designated by their names, 
have also appeared within the same 
period. In addition to this the edi- 
tors of most of our political newspa- 
pers, aware of this change in public 
sentiment and of the expediency of 
accommodating their efforts to it, 
now regularly devote a part of their 
columns to religious intelligence—a 
thing scarcely known ten years 
since. 

In all this I heartily rejoice and 
sha!] continue to rejoice, unless (as 1s 
already apprehended by some, 
andas | well remember to have been 
suggested by a sensible correspon- 
dent* of yours) the time shall ar- 
rive, when the eagerness of the com- 
munity for religious intelligence shall 
be so great that ministers, if they 


comply at all with the taste of their 
congregations, will be compelled to 
lower the standard of their preach- 
ing, and laying aside those _ tho- 
rough and discriminating discussions 
which require the close and thinking 
attention of their hearers—will be 
reduced to the humiliating necessity 
of becoming mere retailers of reli- 
gious news. In such case too, the 
people of their charge, from not be- 
ing thoroughly grounded in the faith, 


* See Christian Spectator, Vol. IL Pp. 
582, 
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I have within a few days seen 
three or four of the first numbers of 
the Christian Mirror—a religious 
newspaper published at Portiand, 
Me. The original articles and the 
selections contained in these num- 
bers are bighly creditable to the edi- 
tor, and | cannot but hope that the 
publication will receive the encour- 
agement it merits. On accidentally 
meeting with this paper, I was led 
to reflect upon an important change 
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will be liable to be ‘tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine ;’ every substantial 
barrier to the inroads of fatal error 
will be removed, and no one can 
foresee how extensive may be the 
consequences, and how deplorable 
may become the future religious 
condition of the descendants ot the 
ilgrims of New-England. 

That the arrival of this state of 
things is possible, cannot be denied. 
We all well know the feverish ex- 
citement—the diseased—-ravenous 
appetite,of which the human mind,as 
well as the human body, is suscepti- 
ble. Weall know with how much 
eagerness men of the world devour 
works of imagination and _fic- 
tion, and other kinds of light read- 
ing, and how little relish such men 
have for productions of a more sub- 
stantial character. Certainly then 
there may be danger lest mere reli- 
gious intelligence shall among chris- 
tians take the same place and pro- 
duce the same effects that works of 
fiction do upon men of the world. 

If the inquiry now be made, 
How shall such a lamentable state of 
things be avoided? | answer: Let 
religious newspapers and the heralds 
of missionary efforts, go hand in 
hand with periodical works of a 
higher literary character—such as 
unite thorough discussion, cultivated 
taste, and discriminating views of 
personal piety. Let them all be 
spread farand wide. And the bal- 
ance between the heart and the 
head—the feelings and the under- 
standing, being thus sustained, the 
‘arther and the wider they are circu- 
lated, the more salutary and _ the 
more glorious will be the result to 
the interests of religion at home and 
abroad. —Let us suppose that upon 
the principle I have just advanced 
every religious head of a family 
Whois in comfortable pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, should patronise some 
one religious newspaper, a mis- 





sionary magazine, and also some 
other work of an equally evangeli- 


cal but of a more elevated literary 


character. Now the expense of 
the three united would amount to 
but little more than half the sum that 
hundreds of thousands—nay almost 
all men of business, especially in 
our large towns, incur for a single 
daily commercial newspaper. Sure- 
ly there is no way, in which parents 
can expend an equal sum, so much 
for the pleasure, and the benefit, 
temporal as well as spiritual, of their 
families. Information will thus be 
communicated, habits of thought 
and reflection contracted, and an ele- 
vation and an enlargement of views 
on moral and religious subjects given, 
whose influence will be felt and seen, 
long after the source whence they 
are derived, is forgotten. 
Yours, &c. A Layman. 


—_——— 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Lines suggested by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Parsons. 


[The death of the Rev. Mr. Par- 
sons, missionary to Palestine, was un- 
commonly happy. His companion, 
the Rev. Mr. Fisk, says of him: 
‘‘One circumstance gave me strong 
fears that he would before long be ta- 
ken tromus. His whole soul, all his 
thoughts and desires seemed to be 
continually in heaven. He seemed 
to have forgotten the earth and all 
that it contained, except that now and 
then his mind was occupied with 
what concerns the kingdom of Christ. 
His communion and_ intercourse 
seemed to be rather with angels and 
glorified spirits than with the inhabi- 
tants of earth.”” | 
The sun is set, and to the dying day 
Succeeds a brilliant redness; sea and sky 
Seem indistinct, blended in one vast plain : 
So to thee, dying christian, the zlory 
Reflected on tl:y closing life, made earth 
Seem part of heaven. ' 
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Cievicw of Pew Dublications. 


Ml New-England Tale ; or Sketches 
of New-England Character and 
Manners. New-York : published 
by E. Bliss and E. White, 1822. 


WE feel it our duty as Christian 
spectators, not only to examine such 
publications, as are professedly of a 
religious character, but also to glance 
at some of the most popular of those, 
which have but a remote and indi- 
rect bearing upon the sacred cause. 
Under this impression, it has been 
and shall be our endeavour, to give 
the earliest notice of the appearance 
of every new auxiliary to the cause 
of truth and piety ; and from our 
humble watch-tower, to guard as 
well against the approaches of false 
friends, as the gathering of avowed 
enemies. But in discharging our 
duties we would not for a moment 
forget, that Theology——in other 
words, christian doctrine, motive, 
duty, and experience, is our appro- 
priate field of action and observa- 
tion. We have little time for excur- 
sions into the regions of tasie and 
fancy, though we cannot deny tha 
it would give us pleasure, if we could 
oftener seek and gather some of the 
sweet and beautiful flowers :vhich so 
thickly border our enclosure. But 
‘‘we have a great work to do,” 
which leaves us very little time for 
making such selections, and we must 
content ourselves chiefly, with inhal- 
ing their freshness and fragrance as 
we pass along. But whenever we 
enter the regions of fiction and ima- 
gination. it must be for the purpose 
of holding up to public view the 
merits or demerits of those popular 
works, which are most likely to influ- 
ence men’s religious opinions, or to 
sway the heart. 

And here we feel bound to render 
hearty thanks to God, that he is giv- 
ing a new character and direction to 
some of these potent engines of mo- 
ral as well as literary sway; and that 


in the hands of a few gifted and pj- 
ous writers abroad. the wonder. 
working machinery of historical fic. 
tion, is now made subservient to the 
cause of ‘ pure and undefiled relj- 
gion.” Atthe head of this class of 
writers, we should place Mrs. Han. 
nah More, now in the serene evening 
of a long and well spent life, tg 
whose versatile talents and timely 
publications, the friends of education, 
morals and piety, will always feel 
that the world is deeply indebted. 
We have long indulged the hope that 
the radiance of so bright an example, 
would kindle emulation on this side of 
the Atlantic ; and that as one of the 
happy results, we might have it in 


our power now and then, to recom- 


mend native etfusions of genius and 
piety, possessing the general charac- 
ter and tendency of Celebs. 

How far the volume before us, 
viewed as a religious novel, is wor- 
thy of praise, we shall endeavour to 
show in the progress of this article. 
The leading object of the writer* 
was, as the preface informs us, 
‘‘to add something to the scanty 
stock ofnative American literature.” 
Now every effort so laudable in ite 
object, is entitled to special encour- 
agement and indulgence ; though an 
enlightened public cannot reasonably 
be expected, on the one hand, to 
shut their eyes to any signal failure, 
nor on the other, to pour extravagan! 
encomiums upon moderate success. 

In historical fiction, much must 
depend upon the scene of action, as 
well as upon a judicious selection o! 


* Aside from certain internal evidences, 
we are persuaded that the public are right 
in giving the anthorship of this book, at 
least of the principal part of it, to a lady. 
We contess that we should have preferred 
to speuk of it under a different imapression ; 
and if our remarks should seem to be even 
slightly wanting inthe delicate respect due 
toa lady, it will be because she compels 
us sometimes to feel that her spirit is sufil- 
ciently masculine. 
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characters and incidents. By ma- 
king choice of our own dear land, 
the author was sure of enlisting all 
our partialities in her favour ; and 
by presenting us with ‘“ sketches of 
New-England character and man- 
ners,’ she has enabled us to decide, 
with more confidence than we might 
otherwise have ventured to express, 
upon the truth of her delineations. 

This is our home and the place of 
our father’s sepulchres. Here were 

assed the days of our boyhood.— 
Haw sprang and grew all the hopes 
of our youth; and here now are our 
‘ cares and comforts,” our trials and 
enjoyments. This clear blue sky 
too, with all the glories of the day, 
is ours. These mountains, so richly 
clothed—these beautiful vallies— 
these woods and waters—these farm 
houses-—these schools and churches—- 
all are ours. This highly favoured 
people is our people, and their God 
is our God. We have seen the 
white cliffs and slumbering vapours, 
and have witnessed the glad morning 
“greetings,” which are so happily 
described. With the character and 
manners of those from whom these 
sketches are professedly taken, we 
claim an intimate acquaintance, for 
it is our lot to see them and act with 
them every day. 

{t must be obvious, that in taking 
the outlines for a single tale, of mod- 
erate length and but few incidents, 
the author had a much wider field 
than could be fully and accurately 
delineated ;—and surely no one 
can be required to accomplish im- 
possibilities. All that could be 
done was to make a few selections 
from the very ample materials which 
lay aboyt in profusion, leaving the 
great mass tO’ exercise the graphic 
skill of succeeding adventurers. It 
was her privilege, in making these 
selections, to avail herself of personal 
observation ; and in taking the few 
actors who could be employed, from 
among the many that offered, to 
choose such as could be managed to 
the best advantage. Of her skill 
and judgment in these particulars, 





her readers will form very different 
opinions, according to their educa- 
tion, and principles. For some, the 
Tale will be too serious ; while oth- 
ers may express their regret, that 
when it might have been so easily 
done, the author did not give ita 
more decidedly religious character. 
One may be dissatisfied at finding in 
it, so many of the dull realities of 
life, and another may complain that 
it sometimes goes beyond the boun- 
daries of principle and piety.—But 
every candid reader will agree with 
us, that it was the author’s business 
as far as possible, to take the New- 
England scenery, character, and 
manners substantially as they exist. 
For those blemishes, which faithful- 
ness in copying from the originals 
may have placed upon the canvass, 
she is not accountable. If she has 
given us our mountains and vallies 
and moon light and sunshine as they 
are ;—if she has caught the manners 
ot New-England “living as they 
rise’’—if her portraits are tolerable 
likenesses—if she has given consis- 
tency to her characters and probabil- 
ity to her story, and if there is a 
verisimilitude in the whole picture, 
on which a stranger might depend— 
and above all, if the author of this 
tale, has without any visible sectari- 
an bias, or unkindness, contrived te 
give the whole a decidedly moral 
and religious cast, she is well entitled 
to the gratitude of all the friends ot 
literature and piety. 

The scene of the ‘“* Tale” is Jaid is 
the western county of Massachusetts. 
The heroine is a houseless orphan, 
by the name of Jane Elton. Her 
parents had been once affluent ; but 
left her pennyless at their death, and 
the house in which she was bornis pur- 
chased by an intelligent, pious, and 
kind-hearted quaker, who has just 
buried the lovely mother of his in- 
fant in the village, and determin- 
ed to pass the remainder of his 
days near the spot, where the wife of 
his bosom sleptin peace. Jane, now 
in her thirteenth year, is reluctantly 
permitted to find a shelter for the pres- 
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ent, under the roof of Mrs. Wilson,her 
father’s sister, who possesses a hand- 
some independence in the same vil- 
lage ; but who is represented as a 
hard-hearted, covetous, passionate 
and blustering hypocrite. Subjected 
to the domineering and capricious 
will of such a mistress, poor Jane is 
of course extremely embarrassed 
and depressed, and but for the affec- 
tionate sympathies of Mary Hull, 
her former nurse, and the cheering 
assiduities of Mr. Lloyd, the benevo- 
lent Quaker already mentioned, her 
heart would have been entirely bro- 
ken, and her delicate frame must 
have sunk under its burdens. Hap- 
pily for this forlorn and persecuted 
orphan however, our author forgot to 
provide her with a guardian ; so that 
she is at full liberty to leave her 
aunt whenever she pleases, and can 
find a better home. After bearing 
to the utmost limit of human endur- 
ance, and narrowly escaping from a 
hasty marriage with a head-strong, 
profane and unprincipled young at- 
torney, by the name of Erskine, she 
is kindly received as a_boarding- 
school mistress, by a Mrs. Harvey ; 


and as we suppose, about the age of 


eighteen, is most happily united in 
wedlock to Mr. Lloyd, whom we had 
all along in our unsuspecting simpli- 
city, been looking upon as her foster- 
father. In the mean time, her goud- 
hearted friend Mary Hull, is mar- 
ried, or just on the eve of being 
married ; and Mrs. Wilson reaps an 
hundred fold of the bitter fruits of 
her hypocrisy, perhaps we should 
say orthodoxy, in its fatal influence 
upon the fortunes of her children. 
Martha, the eldest daughter, marries 
not much to her advantage, and dies 
little better than a sot. Elvira elopes 
with an antiquated Fiench quack- 
doctor, or dancing-master, and Da- 
vid, after bringing an interesting girl 
of sixteen and her infant dowa to an 
unknown grave, breaks open his 
mother’s desk—is engaged with a 
gang of counterfeiters—robs the 
United States mail, and when on the 
point of being hung, breaks jail, and 


escapes, a mere reprobate, to «“ Parts 
unknown.” This with now and then 
an underplot of common-place inci. 
dents, makes up the whole story, 

The portrait of “ crazy Bet,” 
may for ought we can tell, be a tol. 
erable likeness ; as it is impossible 
to say, how such a character should 
appear. Some of her incoherences, 
especially in the night-scene, where 
she conducts Jane to the cottage of 
‘Sold John,” are finely conceived, 
Mr. Lloyd, the Quaker, is a very 
estimable character and more con. 
sistent throughout, we think, than 
any other in the volume ; though 
we cannot well imagine the necessity 
or propriety of his standing up to be 
shot at, in that ludicrous duel, be- 
tween Erskine and the cowardly 
Yankee-Virginian. Mary Hull isa 
very modest and amiable Methodist 
girl, but without much character in 
the story. Mrs. Wilson, is one of 
the broadest and coarsest caricatures 
of the pharisee and hypocrite, that 
we remember ever to have met 
with. 

We freely acknowledge, that we do 
not acquiesce in the encomiums, we 
have heard upon the high literary mer- 
itof this work ; and yet merit it cer- 
tainly possesses. In general, the style 
is easy and natural, and there are 
some specimens of fine writing. We 
have only room for two or three 
short extracts. 


From the Connecticut, they (Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd) passed by the romantic road 
that leads through the plains of West- 
Springfield, Westfield, &c. There is no 
part of our country, abundant as it is in 
the charms of nature, more lavishly adoru- 
ed with romantic scenery. ‘The carriage 
slowly traced its way on the side of a 
mountain, from which the imprisoned 
road had with difficulty been worn; a 
noisy stream dashed impetuously along al 
the left, and as they ascended the moun 
tain, they still heard it before them, leap- 
ing from rock to rock, now almost losing 
itself in the deep pathway it had made, 
and then rushing with increased violence 
over its stony bed.—p. 40. 


The scene at the grave of Mrs 
Elton, is extremely touching. 
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The coffin was slowly let down into the 
house appointed for all. Every one who 
has followed a dear friend to the grave, re- 
members with shuddering, the hollow 
sound of the first clods that are thrown 
on the coffin. As they fell heavily, poor 
Jane sbrieked, ‘ oh mother,” and spring- 
ing forward, bent over thegrave which to 
her seemed to contain all the world. The 
sexton, used as he was to pursue his trade 
amidst the wailings of mourners, saw 
something peculiar in the misery of the 
jone child. He dropped the spade, and 
hastily brushing away the tears that blind- 
ed him with the sleeve of his coat, ‘“* Why 
does not some one,” he said, take away 
the child? This is no place for sucha 
heart-broken thing.’’ There was a gen- 
eral bustle in the crowd, and two young 
ladies more considerate, or perbaps more 
tender hearted than the rest, kindly pass- 
ed their arms around her and led her to 
her home.—p. 12. 


The following is a beautiful out- 
line. 

The house (that in which the heroine of 
this tale was born) stood at a little dis- 
tance from the road, more than half hid 
by two patriarchial elms. Behind the 
house, the grounds descended gradually 
to the Housatonick, whose nourishing 
dews kept them arrayed in beautiful ver- 
dure. On the opposite side of the river, 
and from its very margin, rose a precipi- 
lous mountain with its rich garniture of 
beech, maple and linden—tree surmount- 
ing tree, and the images of all sent back to 
the clear mirror below: for the current 
there was so gentle, that in the days of fa- 
ble, a poet might have fancied, the gen- 
ins of the stream had paused to woo the 
nymphs of the wood.—p. 50. 


But the christian reader will feel 
with us a far deeper interest in the 
moral and religious features of these 
“sketches,” than in the question 
how much they may ‘ add to the 
scanty stock of native American lit- 
erature.’ Viewed in the light of 
a moral tale, this volume is elevated 
much above the ordinary level of 
historical fiction. Save a few pro- 
tane expletives by Erskine and Wood- 
hull, and one or two passages still 
more profane and indelicate, there 
is nothisg to offend either the eye or 
the ear of the modest and virtuous 
reader. But these are blemishes 
Which we cannot in conscience pass 
over. There is really no excuse for 
them; and we are surprised, that the 
author should have suffered them. 





From that purity and elevation of 
moral taste, by which the work is 
characterized, we could not have an- 
ticipated any thing of the kind.— 
Considering the general character of 
this class of writings, it is no mean 
praise to say, that ‘* light is not here 
put for darkness, nor darkness for 
light.”” Virtue is every where re- 
commended, applauded and reward- 
ed; while vice is exhibited in its na- 
tive deformity. The reader does 
not find himself constrained to ad- 
mire characters, which it would be 
madness and ruin to copy; nor on 
the other hand to despise those, 
which his better judgment tells him 
he ought to esteem and imitate. No 
false principles of honour are incul- 
cated. No ingenious extenuations 
of dishonesty, deception or licen- 
tiousness are attempted. On the 
contrary, those things which are held 
up to be approved-and imitated are 
‘honest, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report.? We recommend to 
such of our fair young readers as are 
dreaming of the power which they 
shall have to reform husbands desti- 
tute of moral and religious princi- 
ple, the following sensible expostu- 
lation of Jane Elton. 


Oh Edward, if in the youth and spring 
of your affection | have not had more 
power over you, what can I hope from the 
future ? There is one subject, and that 
nearest to my heart, on which I discover- 
ed soon after our engagement, we were at 
utter variance. WhenIl first beard you 
trifle with the obligations of religion, and 
express a distrust of its truths, I felt my 
heart chill. Lreproached myself bitterly 
for having looked upon this as the com- 
mon carelessness of a gay young man, to 
be expected, and forgiven, and easily cur- 
ed. These few short months have taught 
me much: have taught me, not that reli- 
gion is the only sure foundation of virtue, 
that I knew before—but they have taught 
me that religion alone can produce unity 
of spirit; alone can resist the cares, the 
disappointments, the tempests of life; that 
it is the only indissoluble bond—for when 
the silver cord is loosed, this bond becomes 
immortal. I have feared my most sacred 
pleasures and hopes must be solitary.—pp. 
212—214. 


We could adorn our pages with 
other extracts, equally creditable to 
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the good sense and elevated moral 
views of our author; but we must 
hasten to those traits of religious 
character and doctrine, to which a 
peculiar prominence has been studi- 
ously given. And here, it is with 
unfeigned sorrow, that we find our- 
selves constrained to ‘‘ change our 
voice.”’ How gladly would we have 
hailed and introduced to our read- 
ers, one so capable of being an aux- 
iliary of no ordinary promise, to the 
cause of christian charity and evan- 
gelical truth? But what shall we 
say? Where is that liberality towards 
a very large class of professing chris- 
tians in New-England, which justice 
to their avowed principles and gen- 
eral character demanded? What 
the anthor’s opinions are, whether 
she is a Methodist, or Quaker, or 
still more liberal, she has not seea 
fit to inform us. But one thing she 
has taken pains to make clear: she 
is not a Calvinist. Nor do we com- 
plain of this. She has an undoubt- 
ed right to think for herself; and is 
answerable only to God for her reii- 
gious belief. We freely concede, 
moreover, that in writing “‘ Sketches 
of the New-England character and 
manners,’ she had a right to copy 
the distinctive features, which she 
found among the various classes of 
professing christians. But she could 
have noright to caricature any class. 
And aside from this, we are aston- 
ished to see one of so much morali- 
ty and good taste, dressing up any 
portion of our religious community 
in **bear skins.”? That this has been 
attempted inthe person of Mrs. Wil- 
son, is perfectly evident. 

In vain will the author seek to 
screen herself from this charge, by 
saying that she has only taken the 
peeve of one proud and misera- 

le hypocritical woman ; that no re- 
ligious sect, or denomination is par- 
ticularly implicated in these sketch- 
es. Such an evasion, should it be 
attempted, must prove unavailing 
for several reasons. It is precluded 
by the author’s own declaration in 
the preface ; for she there assures 


us that * no personal allusions, how. 
ever remote, were intended to be 
made to any individual except cra. 
zy Bet.” This declaration agrees 
also with the title of the volume— 
** Sketches of New-England Charac. 
ter and Manners.”’ Now, every 
body must understand the object of 
such sketches to be, the delineation 
of classes and not individuals. Not 
indeed, to represent every Quaker 
to be as good as Mr. Lloyd, nor eve. 
ry one who embraces the general 
system of Calvinism, as bad as Mrs, 
Wilson ; but to exhibit the leadine 
characteristics of the two denomina. 
tions. Besides, every author js 
fairly answerable for the general 
impression, which his book is cal- 
culated to make upon the public 
mind. What that impression must 
be in the present instance, no one 
can entertain a doubt. As far as 
any credit is given to the truth and 
justice of these ‘* sketches,’ Mrs. 
Wilson will be regarded as the rep- 
resentation of Calvinism in one of 
its most prevalent and popular forms, 
and we are not quite sure the au- 
thor will ever deny the intention 
that it should be so received. 

But to put the matter beyond all 
doubt, let us acquaint ourselves more 
particularly with this Mrs. Wilson. 


‘¢ She was the youngest of three sisters, 
and had fancied herself one of the sub- 
jects of an awakening, at an early period 
of her life ; had passed through the orde- 
al of a church examination with great 
credit, having depicted in glowing col- 
ours the opposition of ber natural heart 
to the decrees and her subsequent joy 
in the doctrine of election. She thus as- 
sumed the form of godliness without feel- 
ing its power.” 


To the question whether Jane had 
‘experienced religion,” Mrs. W. 
makes the tollowing reply. Of its 
intended application as well as that 
of the preceding extract, we shall 
for the present say nothing. 


*‘Experienced religion! no! How 
should she ? She has not been to a meet: 
ing since her mother was first taken sick ; 
and no longer ago than the day after her 
mother’s death, when I talked to her of 
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ner corrupt state by nature, and of the op- 
gsition of her heart, (for felt it to be 
my duty at this peculiar season, to open 
to her the great truths of religion, and I 
was faithful to her soul, and did not scru- 
le to declare the whole counsel,) she 
iooked at me as if she was in a dumb stu- 
or. Ltold herthe judgments of an of- 
tended God were made manifest towards 
her, in aremarkable manner, and then I 
put itto ber conscience, whether if she 
was sure her mother had gone where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quench- 
ed, she should be reconciled to the char- 
acter of God, and be willing herself to 
promote his glory, by suffering that just 
condemnation.’ —p. 22. 

“Mrs. Wilson was often heard to de- 
nounce those who insisted on the necessi- 
ty of good works, as Pharisees; she was 
thankful, she said, that she should not pre- 
sume to appear before her judge, in any 
of the filthy rags of her own righteous- 
ness; it would be easy getting to heaven, 
if the work in any way depended on our- 
selves ;—any body could “deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly.—’”’p. 22. 


In page 32, she is represented as 
reflecting very severely on Mary 
Hull, for ‘‘indulging in that soul 
destroying doctrine of the Method- 
ists—perfection.”” Mrs. W. thus 
expostulates with her son David :— 


“You have no feeling, you never had 
any for my afflictions. It is but two 
months yesterday, since Martha died, and 
Ihave no reason to hope for her. She 
died without repentance.” “Ha!” re- 
plied David, “ Elvira told me, that she 
confessed to her husband, her abuse of 
his children, her love of the bottle, (whieh 
by the way every body knew before) and 
a parcel of staff, which I think she might 
have kept to herself.” Mrs. W. replies, 
“yes, yes, she did die in a terrible up- 
roar of mind about some things of that 
kind; but she had no feeling of her lost 
State by nature;” and then continues, 
“David your extravagance is more than I 
can bear, I bave been wondertully sup 
ported under my other trials. If my 
children, though they are my flesh and 
hlood, are not elected, the Lord is justified 
in their destruction, and Lam still. Ihave 
done my duty, and [ know not why ¢ tar- 
ry his chariot wheels.’ ’?—p. 124. 


When earnestly entreated by Jane, 
to make an effort to save her son 
David from the gallows, after he had 
robbed the mail, Mrs. Wilson ex- 
presses the views and feelings of a 
mother in the following extraordina- 
ry language :— 
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“No, no—I shall leave David entirely 
in the hands of Providence.” “ A space 
for repentance! A day, an hour, a mo- 
ment, is as good as an eternity for the 
operations of the spirit. Many, at the 
foot of the gallows, have repented, and 
have died exulting in their pardon and 
new born hope.” ‘T tell you child you are 
ignorant, you are still in the bonds of ini- 
quity. There is more hope, and that is 
the opinion of some of our greatest di- 
vines, of an open, outrageous fransgres- 
sor, than of one of a moral life.” ‘“ The 
kingdom of grace is very different from 
the kingdom of nature. The natural man 
can do nothing towards his own salvation. 
Every act he performs, every prayer he 
offers, but provokes more and more the 
wrath of the Almighty.” ‘ Do not think 
my children are worse than others; you, 
Jane, are as much a child of wrath, and 
so is every son and daughter of Adam, as 
David is,—all totally depraved, totally 
corrupt. You may have been under more 
restraint, and not acted out your sins, but 
no thanks to you.”?’, My case is no un- 
common one. The saints of old—David, 
Samuel, and Eli, were afflicted with re- 
bellious children. [have planted and wa- 
tered, and if it is the Lord’s will to with- 
hold the increase, I must submit.—pp. 
244—5 and 6. 


The preceding extracts will give 
our readers a tolerably correct idea 
of Mrs. Wilson’s creed. ‘To this, we 
certainly cannot subscribe. Bad and 
unscriptural as it is, however, it 
might have been worse; and that it 
is not so, must be ascribed wholly to 
the moderation of its compiler; for 
judging from appearances, the poor 
woman might have subscribed any 
thing; and as was to be expected, 
her religious principles exert a very 
manifest and fatal influence upon her 
whole character. Here we are hap- 
py to find, that the writer of these 
sketches thinks it amatter of some 
importance ‘* what people believe,”’ 
as well as what they do. How this 
will suit the admirers of liberal 
Christianity, we do not pretend to 
say. But a more repulsive and un- 
christian character than that of Mrs. 
Wilson, could not easily have been 
drawn; and it is made certain, that 
this character is the natural and ne- 
cessary result of her doctrinal creed. 
She is false, tyrannical, passionate, 
dishonest, hollow-hearted, ‘* without 
natural affection, implacable, un. 
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merciful.”” She advises Jane to steal 
some of the table linen, spoons, &c. 
from the creditors of her late Father, 
under the pretence that they had un- 
doubtedly wronged him to a much 
greater amount. She rejects good 
works as not merely unnecessary to 
salvation, but as putting the soul in 
jeopardy! and but too clearly man- 


ifests, that in the vain confidence of 


her personal election, she is sure of 
heaven, however much she may 
trample upon the moral laws and du- 
ties of lite. Inthe church she isa 
pharisee, an antinomian, in short, 
any thing but a follower of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. In her family, 
while ‘* religion is the ostensible ob- 
ject of every arrangement,” there is 
nothing but the most detestable hy- 
pocrisy on her part, and nothing but 
evasion, artifice and rebellion on that 
of her children: and all this because 
Mrs. Wilson is a Calvinist. David, 
she abandons to his fate, because an 
effort to save him would cost money, 
and God can convert him in a mo- 
ment at the foot of the gallows. Her 
daughters carry with them the marks 
of final reprobation; and her son just 
mentioned, explains to her the cause 
of all this family disgrace and ruin, 
in an epistle, full of the bitterest ex- 
ecrations, written in the gloom of his 
dungeon. 


If I have a soul, he says, eternity will 
be spent in cursing her who has ruined it. 
But hell isa bugbear to frighten children. 
You neither fear, nor believe it, for if you 
did, your religion would be something he- 
sides acloak to cover your hard, cruel 
beart. Mother, mother! oh, that [ must 
call you so! you have destroyed me. You 
it was that taught me, when I scarcely 
knew my right hand from my left, that 
there was no difference between doing 
right and doing wrong, in the sight 
of the God you worship. You taught me 
that I could do nothing acceptable to him. 
If you taught me truly, I have only acted 
out the nature, fotully depraved, that he 
gave me, and 1 am not to blame for it. I 
could do nothing to save my own soul; 
and according to your doctrine, I stand 
now a better chance than my moral cous- 
in Jane.—p. 257. 


Mrs. Wilson’s conscience was 
somewhat awakened by this terrible 
appeal ; but the chains of systematic 


delusion were too strong to be bro. 
ken. She died without any evidences 
of true repentance; and notwith- 
standing all this, ‘*in her funeral ser- 
mon,” says the writer, unwilling that 
the orthodox clergy of New- England 
should nass without a compliment, 

“her religious experiences were de. 

tailed as the triumphs of a saint: 

and her strict attendance on religious 
ordinances commended, as if they 
were the end, and not the means of 
a religious life.”’ 

While Jane is lamenting the un- 
happy circumstances of her aunt’s 
death, Mr. Lloyd, who is an oracle 
of wisdom, takes occasion to say, 


“1 would not like the Egyptians, sit in 
judgmentonthe dead. Thy aunthas gone 
with her record to him who alone knows 
the secrets of the heart, and therefore is 
alone qualified to judge his creatures; but 
for our own benefit, Jane, and for the sake 
of those whose probation is not past, let us 
ever remember the wise saying of William 
Penn, ‘aman cannot be the better for that 
religion, for which his neighbor is the worse.’ 
I have no doubt that thy aunt has suffered 
some natural compunctions for her gross 
failure in the performance of ber duties; 
hut she felt safe in a sound faith. It is re- 
ported, that one of the Popes said of him- 
self, that as Eneas Sylvius be was a dam- 
nable heretic, but as Pius II, he was an or- 
thodox Pope.’ ‘Then you believe,’ re- 
plied Jane, ‘that my unhappy aunt de- 
ceived herself by her clamorous profes- 
sions ?”? Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Lloyd.— 
p. 259. 


Here then we have a “ full length 
portrait of the coarsest hypocrisy and 
most inveterate self-delusion marked 
as the legitimate offspring of a false 
and ‘** horrible” creed. And can any 
one who has followed us thus far, 
doubt for whom all this was intend- 
ed. The words—decrees—election 
—total depravity—lost estate by na- 
ture—opposition of the heart, Wc. de- 
signate the hated system of Calvin- 
ism. It is this which is held up in 
the person of Mrs. Wilson, to the 
abhorrence of all mankind. Itis this 
which is so advantageously contrast- 
ed with Quakerism and Methodism. 
and liberal christianity, and repre- 
sented as making the very worst chat- 
acters in human society. 
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But of all the “full length portraits 
ofCalvinism, that we have ever seen, 
this is, we think upon the whole, the 
boldest and most disingenuous car- 
ricature. For 

In the first place, the author has 
drawn a character from her own im- 
agination; or rather copied the stale 
cant of half a century, and given it 
the name of Mrs. Wilson. Unchris- 
tian people, both deceivers and de- 
ceived, there doubtless are, who call 
themselves Calvinists; and by taking 
all the bad qualities from some fif- 
teen or twenty such, and combining 
them in a single individual, it is in 
the power of ingenuity to make the 
picture frightful enough. But for 
this expedient, we should have been 
spared most of these strictures, for 
we might safely challenge the author, 
to produce a Mrs. Wilson in New- 
England. But, 

Secondly,—-what if she could? 
Would it be honest in a painter to 
produce the likeness of one of the 
most deformed human beings, as a 
lair representation of the spccies ? 
What if we should adopt this example 
and under the title of ‘sketches of 
New-England character,”’ select the 
worst Methodist, or Quaker, or Uni- 
tarian we could find, and exhibit him 
to the public, in the same light, and 
with the same obvious bearing upon 
the whole sect, as Mrs. Wilson is ex- 
hibited? We might, no doubt as easily 
find subjects, and after distorting their 
sentiments, as much as we pleased, 
charge all their wickedness, even the 
grossest violations of principle and 
duty, upon their respective systems 
ot faith. But would it be candid, 
would it be christian? Would not 
the author of these sketches have 
good reason to complain, were those 
with whom she believes and acts, 
thus misrepresented ? Has she done 
as she would be done by? We are 
confident that she will one day regret 
the pains she has taken, to render so 
large a class of professing christians 
in New-England odious. Eor if pre- 
judice has not wholly blinded her 
mind, she must know that the opin- 





4 


ions ascribed to Mrs. Wilson, are not 
the accredited doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. No writer, or preacher of any 
standing and influence holds that 
‘persons who do not leave the sick 
beds of their friends to attend meet- 
ing cannot be converted,’ nor that 
getting to heaven does not depend in 
any way upon themselves—nor that 
those who insist upon the necessity 
of good works are pharisees. ‘ Some 
of the greatest divines do NoT say, 
that ‘* there is more hope of an out- 
rageous transgressor than of one ot 
amoral life,’ nor that ‘‘ the natural 
man can do nothing towards his own 
salvation,”’ nor that every prayer that 
he offers provokes God more than if 
he neglected to pray—nor—but why 
should more time be spent in repel- 
ling such insinuations, when every 
one acquainted with the belief of 
those whom this writer would impli- 
cate, knows how groundless they are. 
The orthodox churches of New-Eng- 
land do not merit such aspersions. 
And as to the tendency of their doc- 
trines to produce licentiousness, to 
make people hate religion and de- 
spise professors as hypocrites, and 
to harden the wicked in sin, we con- 
fidently appeal from those ‘sketch- 
es”? to facts. Those who believe 
in election, depravity, and the agen- 
cy of the Spirit in regeneration, are 
not less careful to ‘* maintain good 
works” than those who deny these 
doctrines, They are not less earnest 
in calling upon sinners to repent, and 
‘work out their own salvation ;”’ 
nor do experience and observation 
show, that their children are more ir- 
religious and profligate than those of 
their more liberal neighbors. On the 
contrary the doctrines, which the 
great body of those who are called 
Calvinists in New-England hold and 
teach have been and are eminently 
ordered by God, as means under the 


influence of the Spirit of ‘* convin- 
cing men of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment,”—-of changing the 
heart and retorming the life. 

Here we would gladly dismiss the 
‘sketches,’ having already found 
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more than enough, to make us deep- 
ly lament, that gifts, such as the au- 
thor possesses, should have been so 
misemployed. But there are other 
kindred demerits scattered through 
the volume, which we cannot wholly 
pass over. At p. 15 we meet with 
the following oblique attack upon 
the missionary cause. Mrs. Dag- 
gett offers as a reason why she could 
do nothing for Jane, though the 
harmless daughter of her own broth- 
er, that * Mr. Daggett and herself 
had calculated to do a great deal for 
the Foreign Missionary Society; that 
no longer ago than ‘that morning, 
they had agreed to pay the expen- 
ces of one of the young Cherokees 
at the school at ; that there 
was a great work going on in the 
world, ‘and as long as they had the 
heart given them to help it, they 

could not feel it their duty to with- 
draw any aid tor a mere worldly 
purpose.”? ‘The following witticisms 
at the expense of Clergymen and 
their families, will be duly appre- 
ciated. To the remark by Mrs. Wil- 
son ‘that the minister’s family was 
not kept more strict than hers,’ Mrs, 
Converse replies—** No, and by all 
accounts is not more disorderlv.’ 

Again; ‘* Sir, says crazy Bet, hold- 
ing up some ivy, twisted with crape, 

‘that is a weed for Elder Carroll’s 

hat; he lost his wife yesterday, and 
[ have been to the very top of ‘Ta- 
connick, to get him a weed, that 
shall last fresh as long as his grief. 

And, added she, laughing, it ad be- 

gun to wilt already; it is a true to- 
ken.” 

At. p. 17, is a remark, which it 
grieves us to say, IS a sneer at revi- 
vals of religion. ‘ Do you know,” 
says Mrs. Wilson, expostulating with 
her sister about sending her daugh- 
ter to the dancing- -school, ‘do you 
know that Mr. C in reporting 
the awakening in his parish men- 
tioned, that not one of the girls that 
attended dancing-school were among 
the converts; whereas two who had 
engaged to attend, but had received 
a remarkable warning ina dream, 


were among the first and brightest,” 
At p, 81, the deacons of — 
come in for a share of opprobrium, 
It seems they had objected to the ex. 
hibition of dramatic pieces in the 
meeting—house—whereupon one of 
the boys shrewdly remarked, * that 
he wondered the deacons did not 
stop the birds from singing and the 
sun from shining, and all such ga 

sounds and sights.” At p. 187, the 
illiberality and mis-doings of our Pu- 
ritan forefathers, are strongly repro- 
bated. ‘* They refused,” it seems, 
‘to acknowledge the image of God 
in the poor Indians; and they affec- 
ted to believe they were the chil- 
dren of the evil one, and hunted 
them like beasts of prey, calling 
them worse than Scythian Wolves.” 

Those we may add, who are ac- 
quainted with the religious contro- 
versies of the day, in this country, 
will be at no loss about the intended 
application of Jane’s warm eulogium 
upon the Quakers, at p. 186. It is 
well known who they are that boast 
of having no religious creed but the 
bible; and yet it turns out, that they 
are quite as anxious to make prose- 
lytes, notwithstanding all their vaunt- 
ed liberality. 

Now we seriously have no objec- 
tion to seeing the abuses of Mission- 
ary zeal exposed, or the faults ot 
Clergymen and their families laugh- 
ed at, or the irregularities, if there 
be any of revivals of religion con- 
demned, or even the conduct of our 
Puritan forefathers called in ques- 
tion, provided the object of the wr- 
ter evidently is, by the force of con- 
trast, to separate ‘‘ the precious from 
the vile’’-—to exalt and vindicate 
from malicious charges what he 
would seem to deny, instead of sub- 
jecting as in the present instance 
whole classes of men and the noblest 
objects of human benevolence to the 
point of ridicule or the ban of a 
sweeping condemnation. Gladly 
would we find some redeeming clause 
that would preclude the necessity ol 
these remarks, or convince our read- 
ers that the author was a friend to 
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‘he missionary cause, or to those re- 
vivals of religion, which are the glo- 
ry and salvation of our land. But 
we have looked in vain. 

There are other passages, which 
are, if possible, still more exception- 
ible than any of the preceding ex- 


tracts. Every serious reader, of 


whatever denomination, will be 
shocked at the following profane 
witticism, upon one of the most aw- 
ful subjects, that can be presented 
to the human mind. And we can- 
not help remarking by the way how 
much we were scandalized, that our 
jair author should be caught picking 
up and garnishing forth, in defiance 
of all taste and delicacy, one of the 

‘talest jokes in New-England, as 
vulgar as it is wicked. It purports 
to be froma rough and jolly dweller, 
ina log cabin, upon the top of Beck- 
et moubtain. 


But last week, said he to Mr. Lloyd's 
coachman, there was the most tedious 
spell of weather I have seen, and on the 
week before last thanksgiving, when my 
wife and I went down into the lower part 
vf Becket, to bear deacon Hollister’s fu- 
neral sarmont—Don’'t you remember Jem- 
my, that musical fellow that was there ? 
| don’t see, says he, the use of the minister 
preaching up so much about hell-fire; says 
he, itisa very good doctrine says he, to 
preach down on Connecticut river; but, 
says be, i should not think it would fright- 
eu any body in such a cold place as Beck- 
el.—p. 42, 


Is this the way, in which the “ ter- 
rors of the Lord,”’ as set forth in the 
bible are to be trifled with, nay, rid- 
iculed in a book of high moral pre- 
tensions, which is intended. to go ex- 
tensiv ely into the hands of the rising 
generation? How can they ever be 
persuaded to * flee from the wrath 
to came,’’ with such jests imprinted 
upon their memories? We do be- 
seech this writer, to consider how 
she will answer it to her final Judge, 
it this mockery of the most tremen- 
dous realities, should be the means 
of destroying one soul. 

In exhibiting the character of Mrs. 
Wilson, as personating we may say, 


the very principle of all evil, as the 
author says, 


She was fond of the bold and figurative 
language of the Prophets, and often iden- 
tified herself with the Psalmist, in his ex- 
ultation over his enemies, in his denun- 
ciations and in bis appeals for vengeance. 
—p. 159. 


This allusion to the Psalms of Da- 
vid, is followed by a most extraordi- 
nary comment; extraordinary we 
mean, as coming from one who pro- 
fesses to believe in the truth and in- 
spiration of the scriptures. 


“We leave,’ says she, ‘to theologians 
to decide, whetber these expressions from 
the king of Israel, are meant for the ene- 
mies of the church, or whether they are 
to be imputed to the dim light which the 
best enjoyed under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion. Atgny rate, such as come to us in 
so questionable a shape, ought not to be 
employed asthe medium of achristian’s 
prayer’ ’—p. 159 


The only question here is, wheth- 
er the Psalmist “spake as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” or not. 
It he did, if he wrote under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, then 
his denunciations, &c. cannot be im- 
puted to the dim light which he en- 
joyed. If not, if he « spake out of 
his own heart,’’ and gave vent to 
some of the worst of human feelings, 
then indeed, does the whole come “to 
us in more than a questionable 
shape.’ Without justifying Mrs. 
Wilson’s use of these passages, we 
entreat our readers to pause, and go 
over the extract once more. If 1 
does not contain a broad insinuation 
against the inspiration of the Psalms, 
we confess ourselves ignorant of the 
import of the plainest language ; if 
it be not infidelity, we are at a loss 
to conjecture what it means, or how 
it ought to be regarded. 

We might proceed to notice some 
other objectionable passages in these 
‘* sketches ;”’ but as they are ot the 
same general character with the fore- 
going, we shall not trespass further 
upon the time of our readers. And 
now, we cheerfully leave it with 
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them to say, whether, in faithfulness We cannot close this article with 
to our trust, we can stand by and _ out expressing our deep regret, that 
look on in silence, while such ‘‘tales’”” we have not found an auxiliary like 
are industriously circulated,orhighly Mrs. Moore, to the cause of evangel- 
extolled, on account of theirsaluta- ical truth. But we will not despair, 
ry influence upon the interests of The writer has talents which ought 
true religion ? If, in addition to open not to be buried, much less perverted 
and avowed opposition to the system to any unworthy purpose ; and we 
of orthodoxy, it is to be thus insidi- indulge the hope, that we shall one 
ously attacked, under the cover of day meet heron the common ground 
‘humble efforts to add something to of christian charity, where she might 
the stock of American literature,’ appear with so much interest and 
the public ought to know it; and we usefulness. We do not ask her to 
are sure that such unworthy artifices espouse the doctrines which we our. 
will be duly appreciated. It will selves embrace, nor to appear here- 
not, it cannot long be popular, to after as the champion of a particular 
hold up to scorn and reprobation,the creed; but we do ask her not to mis. 
most numerous class of professing represent those from whom she dil, 
christians in New-England, by as-  fers—not to bring ‘‘ railing accusa- 
cribing opinions to them which they  tions’’ against christians who afford 
do not entertain,or by misrepresent- the fairest examples of piety, and 
ing the practical tendency of the who take the lead in promoting thy 
doctrines which they Co. best interests of their fellow-men. 
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COLLEGES. 





Presidents. 


Doctors of 
Medicine 
Names of 


| 
Transylvania University — - July 10 | ¢ ‘Horace Holley,D.D. 
North-Carolina University July Jos. Caldwell, D. D. 
Union College - - July 24 | 7 'Eliphalet Nott,D. D. 
Pennsylvania University July 25 Rev. Dr. Beasley 
Columbia College, N. Y. | Aug. 6 Wm. Harris, D. D. 
Georgia University - | Aug. 7 Rev. Dr. Waddell 
Waterville College, Maine Aug. 14 Rev. D. Barnes 
Vermont University - Aug. 14 | ‘Rev. Daniel Haskell 
Bowdoin College Aug. 21 | ¢ 16 Wm. Allen, D. D. 
Dartmouth College Aug. 21 12 |Rev. Bennet Tyler 
Middlebury College | Aug. 21 ‘Joshua Bates, D. D. 
Harvard University | Aug. 28 | 5 8 Jno.T.Kirkland,D.D. 
Hamilton College | Aug. 28 | $ Henry Davis, D. D. 
Brown University | Sept. 4 11 |Asa Messer, D. D. 
Williams’ College Sept. 4 Ed. D. Griffin, D. D. 
Yale College - Sept. 11 16 |Jeremiah Day, D. D. 
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Nassau-Hall College —- Ashbel Green, D. D. 
Greenville College, Tenn. Charles Coffin, D. D. 
Columbia College, S. C. Thomas Cooper, M.D. 
Dickinson College - J.M. Mason, D. D. 
Columbian College W. Staughton, D. D- 
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Cincinnati College - - a 
Washington College, Pena. - . 
Jefferson College, Penn. = - - “ 
Alleghany College, Penn. — - - 
William & Mary College, Va. ‘ 
Amherst College, Mass. - - 


: - P. Chase, D. D. 
- - - Rev. A. Wylie 
. - - Mr. McMillan 
2 ; T. Alden, D. D. 
. . - Dr. Smith 
; : Zephaniah More, D. D. 


Honorary Degrees, A. D. 1822. 
Bowporn.—Hon. John Pickering, Salem, LL. D. 
Harvarp.—Ira Barton, O. W. B. Peabody, LL, D. 
J. Q. Adams, S. Elliot, (S.C.) and Sir J. Mackintosh, Eng. LL. D. 
Rev. J. Cushing, Ashburnham, Rev. J. Pierce, Brookline, and E. Copleston, 


Dp. D. 


Cotumg1a.—Rev. T. Lyell, 8S. N, Rowan, (N. Y.) and Rey. J. Ried, Pough- 


keepsie, D. D. 
W. Lowndes, (S. C.) LL. D. 


Union.—H. Feltus, (N. Y.) T. McAuley, Schenectady, and S. Woodhull, 


iN. Y.) D. D. 
J. Sargeant, Philadelphia, LL. D. 


TransyLtvania.—Rev. T. Cleland, (Ken.) and Rev. M. Ruter, Cincinnati, 


D. D. 


J. Browne, Lou. H. Clay, (Ken.) and J. Boyle, (Ken.) LL. D. 
Browne.—Rev, Stephen Chapin, of North-Yarmouth, D. D, 
YaLe.—J. C. Calhoun, and S. Van Rensselaer, LL. D. 

Rey. Jacob Catlin, and Rev. John Elliot, D. D. 


In the press, ‘A Lecture on Particu- 
lar Redemption, in which it is attempt- 
edto be shown that this doctrine is 
taught in the Scriptures, and in the 
Confessions of Faith, and Catechims of 
the Presbyterian Church.’ By the 
Rev. Jonathan Freeman. 


Messrs. Flagg & Gould, of Andover, 
‘Mass.) propose to publish a duodecima 
edition of Knapp’s Greek Testament, 
from the German edition of Halle & 
Berlin, 1813—which is now the latest, 
the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient critical edition of the Greek 
Testament, and varies much less from 
the Textus Receptus, than does the 
edition of Griesbach. We confidently 
trust that the undertaking will meet 


with the extensive patronage it richly 
merits. 


The Rev. Marrxaew Rice Dor- 
TON has been elected Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
in the Academical Department of Yale 
College; and the Rev. NaTHANIEL 
W. Tayztor, Dwight Professor in the 
Theological Department. We are hap- 
py to state that both of these appoint- 
ments give universal satisfaction to the 
iriends of the Institution. 


Colossal Statue-—The following is 
the inscription in brass capital letters, 
placed on the pedestal of huge blocks 
of Devonshire stone, now erecting for 
the colossal statue in Hyde Park—*Tw 


Arthur, Duke of Wellington, and his 
brave companions in arms, this statue 
of Achilles, cast from the cannon ta- 
ken at the victories of Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, is in- 
scribed by their countrywomen.” It 
was expected, the statue, weighing 
more than 30 tons, would soon be rais- 
ed on the pedestal. 


Lithography.—Lithography contin. 
ues to add to its resources and daily to 
make new conquests. Not only are 
lithographic engravings impressed in 
colours, but there isa process by means 
of which Oil paintings may be printed 
off. M. Malapeau, to whose research- 
es we are indebted for this discovery, 
took out a patent at the end of last 
year, to secure to himself the advanta- 
ges of his invention; and he has since 
that time made numerous applications 
of the process, all of which have perfect- 
ly succeeded. It is not for us to de- 
scrine here the various means which 
M. Malapeau employs, to take off up- 
on canvass a faithful copy of an ovigin- 
al painting. Suffice it to say, that nei- 
ther the drawing, nor the colouring, 
nor even the handling of the master, 
suffer from this method of multiplying 
the best productions of the art of paint- 
ing in oil. Another advantage not to 
be passed over in silence is, that pic- 
tures thus copied by lithography may 
be sold at a very moderate price. 

«2 French Journal. 
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List of Pew Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Amiableness of Natural Disposition 
not Holiness: or the Power of Divine 
Grace, illustrated in the Conversion 
and Death of Mrs. Caroline Wood- 
ward, late of Middletown, Con. 

The Pronouncing Testament, in 
which the proper names and many oth- 
er words are divided into syllables and 
accented agreeably to Walker’s Key. 
Lincoln & Edwards, Boston. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures ; 
by the Rev. George Paxton, Prof. 
of Theology under the General Asso- 
ciate Synod, Edinbargh. With Notes 
by the Rev. Ira Chase, Prof. of Bib. 
Lit. &c. Columbian College. To which 
is added Carpenter’s Introduction to 
the Geography ofthe New-Testament. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: David Ho- 
gan; $6. 

A Discourse before the African So- 


ing the Greek Paradigm in a more sim. 
ple and fundamental manner, by D. 
Friedrich Thiersch Prof. in the Lycee. 
um and Principal of the Philolog. Sem, 
at Munieh ; to which is added an Es. 
say on the Dialects from Buttman. 
Translated by R. B. Patton, Prof. oj 
Lan. in Middlebury College. Ando- 
ver, Codman Press. Flagg & Gould, 
1822. 

The Siege of Constantinople ; a Po- 
em. By S.L Fairfield. 

Alden’s Reader. Fifth Edition. 

Giuseppino,—An Occidental Story 
Philadelphia, 1822. 

A sermon from Malachi,i.7. Preach- 
ed at the Ordination of the Rev. J. A. 
Douglass at Waterford, Me. By the 
Rev. A. Cummings of North-Yar. 
mouth, 

Homeri [liadis, Libri novem priores, 
Ex recensione 


Librique, xviil. et xxii. 
C.G. Heyne; cum notis brevibus, quas 
ex Heyne et aliis precipue collegit, non 
nullas adjecit. E. Robinson, A. M. 
In usum juventutis Academia. Flagg 
& Gould, Andover, 1822. 

The New-England Farmer, or Geor- 
gical Dictionary. By Samuel Dean, 
D. D. Vice-President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Third Edition; $5. 


ciety in Boston, 15th of July, 1622, on 
the anniversary celebration of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade: by Thad- 
deus M. Harris, D. D.; Boston. 

Sermons onthe Unity of God, and 
on the Character of Jesus Christ. By 
Winthrop Bailey, Minister of the Gos- 
pelin Pelham, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
frreek Tables, or a method of teach- 
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constituted one of these exercises. As 
the country to which they relate has 
been the scene of some of the most in- 
teresting missionary operations of the 
age, and as the information contained 
in this paper is derived from various 
sources, most of which are accessible 
to but few of our readers, we take par- 
ticular pleasure in giving them a place 
in the Christian Spectator. 


On the State of Hindoostan. 


itis known to many of our readers 
that a “ Society of Inquiry respecting 
Missions” was established in Yale Col- 
lege about four years since. Most of 
the benevolent efforts that have lately 
been made in College, have originated 
with this Association. By their own 
exertions they have accumulated a val- 
uable Library. The ‘ Missionary Cat- 
echism’ which has already gone 
through two editions, was compiled 
and published by this Society. The 
members are accustomed to meet 
once a fortnight, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of hearing dissertations on sub- 
jects connected with the great object 
of the institution. The following re- 
marks on the present state of Bengal, 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE PRESENT CON: 
DITION AND PROSPECTS OF BENGAL. 


Situation, Boundaries, Extent an? 
Population.—Bengal is a province 0! 
Hindoostan, lying in its south-eastern 
extremity, between the rivers Ganges 
and Brumhu pootri, and on both sides 
of them, and on the northern shore o! 
the bay of Bengal. Ji is bounded ov 
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the north by Nepaul and Bootan; on 
the east by immense forests of teak 
wood by which it Is separated from 
the Burman empire ; south by the bay 
of Bengal and part of Orissa ; west by 
Babar and Oude. Its length according 
to Morse, is 400 miles, from east to 
west, and its breadth 300, from north 
to south. The number of its inhabit- 
ants is about 15,000.000. They are of 
a dark complexion, but its shades dif- 
fer greatly in different classes. The 
higher orders of the Brambhuns are 
nearly as white as the inhabitants of 
the southern parts of the United States; 
the lowest class are nearly as black as 
Africans. 

Bengal with the adjoining provinces, 
is under the dominion of the English 
East India Company, whose govern- 
ment is very energetic. ‘Till the year 
1813, the executive council had the 
vower of prohibiting all persons wheth- 
er Englishmen or foreigners, from trav- 
elling or residing in its territories ; and 
this power was exercised to the exclu- 
sion of Christian missionaries. At the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter by 
the Parliament in the year above men- 
tioned,in consequence of petitions sign- 
ed by more than halfa million of per- 
sons In Great Britain, the condition 
was annexed to it that the Gospel 
should have free access to the heathen 
under their jurisdiction. No legal im- 
pediment now exists to its introduc- 
tion. 

Fare of the country, Climate, Rivers, 
Soil, Productions, Arts and Animals.-— 
Bengal is a level country. Not a stone 
is found in the province; those used in 
building being all brought from the 
mountains at the north. In it there is, 
strictly speaking, neither mountain nor 
hill: the scenery is perfectly uniform, 
and the only difference in the pros- 
pect is caused by the difference of sea- 
sons, especially by the inundation con- 
sequent upon the rainy season. Little 
wood is found in it except in that part 
which lies between the mouths of the 
Ganges. The whole of this extensive 
tract is a forest and marsh impervious 
to man, and inhabited only by wild 
beasts and hermits. The more open 
porn however, are not free from bush- 

a place overrun with which, is called 
ag cg 

The climate of Bengal was formerly 
very unhealthy to the natives of more 
northern latitudes. Out of twelve hun- 
dred European soldiers it was not un- 
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common to find four hundred unfit for 
duty. But this arose ia a great meas- 
ure from the want of due precaution. 
By a strict and severely uniform mode 
of living, foreigners are now neariy as 
secure as the natives. But they must 
not expose themselves to the rays of 
the sus at noon, or to the night air. 
The climate does however induce a 
lassitude aud general debility, from 
which hardly any individual escapes. 
The principal diseases to which the 
natives are subject, are bilious fevers, 
inflammaticn of the liver, rheumatism, 
and a disease resembling the leprosy, 
which destroys the ends of the fingers 
and toes, and ulcerates the flesh over 
the whole body. The sickly season is 
in September, and the beginning of 
October. The year is divided, prima- 
rily, into the rainy season, and the dry 
season, but the natives make several 
subdivisions. The part of the year in 
which most rain falls, 1s from the mid- 
dle of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber. During this period, it often falls 
in sheets rather than drops. The cold- 
est part of the year isthe former part 
of January; at that time the mercury 
in Fahrenheit’s thermome er ranges 
from sixty to sesenty degrees. The 
hottest months are May and June, 
when the range of the mercury is from 
eighty-five to one hundred degrees. It 
often rises to one hundred and ten. 
Travellers sometimes drop down dead 
of the heat. It is probable, however, 
that the climate of Bengal is not more 
unhealthy to the natives, than the 
climate of England is to its inhabitants. 

This country has probably the rich- 
est soil in the world. On the banks of 
the Ganges it is a loose, black, vegeta- 
ble mould, generally six and some- 
times twenty feet deep. Such being 
its richness, it needs only proper 
quantity of moisture to render the 
country exuberantly fertile, This mois- 
ture is supplied by the rains and the 
rivers. 

Of the rivers the principal are the 
Ganges, and the Brumha pootra. Both 
of these rise in the mountainous coun- 
try northward of Hindoostan, and af- 
ter running about two thousand miles 
unite and enter the bay of Bengal. 
They are both sacred rivers, especial- 
ly the Ganges. About two hundred 
and fifty miles from the sea, this river 
divides itself into two branches, which 
again divide themselves into about one 
hundred others, intersecting the Delta 
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between them in every direction, and 
making ita mere swamp. Its inunda- 
tions cover the country adjacent to a 
great distance ; and fields which were 
lately ploughed, are now traversed in 
boats. Nothing is visible at this time 
but trees and villages. Sometimes at 
the full or the change of the moon 
happens what is called the bore, or sud- 
den influx of the tide. It comes with 
such violence as to upset and destroy 
the largest boats, and sometimes to 
start the shipping from their moorings. 
The tide rises several feet in the course 
of as many minutes. The principal 
productions are opium, tobacco, cot- 
ton, silk, wheat and rice. The wheat 
is not so good as that which is produ- 
ced in America; nor is it very exten- 
sively cultivated. Rice is most culti- 
vated, and constitutes the chief sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants. There 
are two and sometimes three, and 
even four crops of it raised in a year 
from the same piece of ground. 

In a country where subsistence is so 
easily obtaimed, agriculture cannot be 
expected to attain so high a degree of 
perfection as in those to which nature 
has been less bountrful. The natives 
have a plough; but it is described as 
one of the most clumsy instruments 
that can be conceived, having neither 
Share nor mould board, but merely 
three pieces of board nailed together, 
with an upright piece of wood fora han- 
dle. Withthis they plough,cross plough, 
and plough diagonaliy,till the number of 
ploughings, varying with the nature of 
the ground, in some cases amounts to 
forty. As their crops, however, de- 
pend wholly onthe quantity of rain 
which falls during the rainy season, and 
as this 1s m some measure uncertain, 
care is taken to provide a supply in 
case of the failure of the inundation. 
For this purpose an immense excava- 
tion being made in the earth, a reser- 
voir is formed, called a tank in which 
the water is collected during the inun- 
dation, and afterwards let out in differ- 
ent directions as itis wanted. In the 
southern parts of India these tanks are 
very capacious, one of them oceupy- 
ing more than twenty square miles; 
but in Bengal they do not commonly 
include more than a hundred acres. 

They have a slovenly practice of 
sowing two or three sorts of grain 
which become ripe at different times; 
in reaping one of which the others are 
rampled down. The sickle with which 





they perform the harvest, is such an 
article as an American would not think 
worth possessing—yet they succeed 
very well with it. As to the quantity 
of their labour, one Englishman will do 
as much as three of the natives. 

The state of the useful arts amoneo 
them is about the same as that of ag. 
riculture. They have indeed every 
kind of artisan; this is provided for by 
the caste ; but their skill extends only 
to the most necessary practical branch- 
es. The carpenter, if he wants a board, 
takes a rudely constructed hand saw 
and passes it through a log, employing 
two days on what would take an 
American three hours to do. 

Their dwellings indicate equal want 
of enterprise with their fields. The 
opuleat have houses of some degree of 
elegance, and some of the middle ranks 
build theirs of brick ; but those of the 
common people are usually built of 
mud; sometimes the sides are com- 
posed of mats affixed to bamboo posts. 
Bamboo also serves for rafters: the 
roof is thatched with long grass. The 
floor ts the ground, raised two or three 
feet above the surrounding earth. Ma- 
ny of them are not so well provided 
for in this respeet as our swine. The 
soft and slightly cohering mud walls 
are mentioned in illustration of the 
words of Job, who says of wicked men; 
* In the dark they dig through houses 
which they had marked for themselves 
in the day time.” 

The principal animals are elephants, 
buffaloes, tigers, bears, deer, jackals, 
and monkeys. These animals except 
the elephant, buffalo, and jackal, are 
found chiefly in the Lunderbends, that 
tract which has been mentioned as in- 
tersected by the mouths of the Gan- 
ges. Here they find a secure retreat 
which it is not safe for man to disturb. 
About two years since as a boat be- 
longing to a ship was rowing up one of 
the streams, within about twenty feet 
of the shore, a tiger leaped from the 
bushes, seized the man who was pul- 
ling at the forward oar, sprang back 
into the thicket and disappeared. 

The buffalo resembles a large clum- 
sy ox. He is very apt to tread down 
the rice in the fields, and to spoil the 
gardens, and it is dangerous to resist 
him. The jackal feeds on dead bod- 
ies and sometimes takes the living 
child from the arms of its sleeping 
mother. The domestic animals are 
oxen, swine and sheep. There is 4 
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great variety of birds but few of them 
are domesticated. The hen in Bengal 
is wild. 

Serpents are innumerable, and some 
of them extremely venomous. They 
are of different lengths from four inch- 
es to nineteen feet ; and of every thick- 
ness, from that of a fine thread, to that 
of acommon sized dog. Some are 
very tame ;—like the frogs of Egypt, 
they infest the houses. The cobra 
capelli and the whip thong snake are 
the most dangerous; their bite occa- 
sions death in two hours; sometimes 
in five minutes. People dare not go 
into their gardens in the dark for fear 
of them. 

Taterature, Religion, Manners and 
Customs, and General Character.—The 
literature of Hindoostan is valuable, 
chiefly on account of the access which 
it gives to the ancient laws and the my- 
thology of the country. It has till 
lately been confined wholly to the 
Bramhins, but is beginning to be culti- 
vated by the English. The language 
mostly spoken in Bengal is the Ben- 
galee: the Hindoostanee is in consid- 
erable use ; the law proceedings deing 
confined to it. But the most remark- 
able of all languages, though not now 
vernacular in any part of India, is the 
Sanscrit, Shanserit, or Sungserit. Dr. 
Carey says, it seems almost to surpass 
human ingenuity in copiousness, ele- 
gance, and simplicity; being in all 
these respects superiour to the Greek. 
Shanscrit literature has long been cul- 
tivated at Benares, the Athens of Hin- 
doostan. For several years, the great 
seat of Oriental learning was the Col- 
lege of Fort William at Calcutta. This 
institution did more in the first seven 
years of its existence, than the Bram- 
hins had done in as many centuries. 
As far as depends on them indeed ev- 
ery branch of science is mere romance. 

There is a fortress in the suuth of 
India, built by the Mahometans who 
say itis more than nine hundred years 
old; the Bramhiins say it is seven thou- 
sand. Their whole chronology and 
history are a confusion of dates, an as- 
sumption of immense periods, and a 
collection of the most extravagant sto- 
ries. 

But in their mythology the Hindoo 
imagination, always inflated, has out- 
done itself. Mr. Ward, one of the mis- 
sionaries in Bengal, has given an ac- 
count of it* in four quarto volumes, 

* See areview of this work in the Chris- 
van Spectator, Vol. I. p. 362. 





and such a mass of absurdities was 
probably never before collected, ex- 
cept in the shastris, veditis, and poora- 
nis from which it was taken. The 
number of their deities defies all expe- 
dients of notation. The lowest at which 
they reckon them is 330,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the pooranis, Doorga, one 
of their goddesses, quarrelling with an 
enemy of hers, led out to battle 
10,000,000 swift-footed horses, 100,- 
000,000 chariots, 120,000,000,000 ele- 
phants, and soldiers without number. 
Such fables are gravely related, and 
form an integral part of their belief. 
The fundamental articles of their spec- 
ulative creed seem to be these. 

That the Divine Spirit is the soul of 
the universe, and a portion of it enters 
into every thing that possesses life ; 
that is, every thing animate is God ; 
that the Deity in man is painfully con- 
fined in its corporeal prison, and in or- 
der to be happy, must seek for reunion 
to its original stock, which it can ob- 
tain only by a course of austerities, ab- 
stracting the mind from sensible ob- 
jects, and fixing it wholly on God ; that 
when the passions shall have become 
wholly annihilated and the mind whol- 
ly given to meditation, the soul will 
lose its individuality, and be absorbed 
in the universal spirit. On the other 
hand those who neglect to practise 
such austerities will continue to ani- 
mate bodies of flesh, and those who are 
guilty of gross crimes will at their death 
enter the bodies of beasts, fishes, rep- 
tiles, &c. Hence the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis in all its extent. To 
obtain absorption into the Divine Spir- 
it, the shastris prescribe a variety of 
modes of self-mortification, on which 
the general remark is that they are 
wholly frivolous, unmeaning and ab- 
surd. This spirit they call Brumhi. 
At certain periods of immense length 
the earth is said to be destroyed and 
created anew ; for this purpose Brum- 
hii created Brumha, Vishnoo and Shi- 
vo;—the first sof whom creates, the 
second preserves, and the third de- 
stroysit. Atevery new creation, Vish- 
noo assumes a new form. In his first 
incarnation he is fish ; in his second, a 
tortoise; in which form he took tbe 
newly created earth upon his back to 
render it stable, and on the back of this 
tortoise the Hindoos believe the earth 
rests to this hour. Shiv, the destroy- 
er, who answers most nearly to the 
scriptural character of Satan, re -elves 
most universal homage. The ceremo- 
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nies of his worship are declared to be 
too grossly indecent for description, 
a remark which will apply, with nearly 
equal propriety, to the worship of all 
the gods. To propitiate him, almost all 
the austerities of the Hindoosare practi- 
sed. There isa gradation of rank among 
their gods; one of them being styled 
Indri, or king of heaven. This office 
is held by differen: individuals in suc- 
cession, Each of the gods has a heav- 
enof his own. The average dimen- 
Sions of these heavens are eight huo- 
dred and forty miles in circumference, 
and forty in height. All the inhabit- 
ants of them are notorious for their li- 
Ceullousness,—a vice which, in all ages 
and countries, seems to have been one 
of the principal characteristics of gods 
made by man. 

Though the deities already specifi- 
ed. ive considered as guardians, yet 
the sense of meral aceountanility in 
the SFiidoos is made of no effect by 
thei notiows of sin. Thisthey regard, 
net asa pollution of their moral na- 
ture, but merely as an accidental cir- 
cumstance, which has attached to 
them by causes not withiv their con- 
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birth, they shall enter a body perfectly 
healthy and free from pain. Many 
persons suspend themselves by hooks, 
fastened in the integuments of the 
back, and in this situation are whirled 
round ina sort of revolving swing, by 
the multitude; who, at the same time, 
worship them as gods, and make offer. 
ings to them. Any way, in short, in 
which they can torment themselves, js 
considered by them as the nearest way 
to happiness. Such as are not fond of 
self-torture. have another sure resource 
in the water of the Ganges. Whatey- 
er their ideas of sin may be, they be- 
lieve that the water of the Ganges has 
power to wash it all away. The poor- 
aniis declare, that to think of the Gan- 
ges is highly meritorious ; to look at it 
takes away sin; to touch it is still bet- 
ter; but to bathe io it brings blessings 
which no imagination can conceive. 
It is used in the courts of justice to 
swear by; and is in fact the only oath 
by which the Hindoos can be at all re- 
lied on to tell the truths Their wor- 
ship, in short, is paid to devils, stars, 
men, women, beasts, birds, fishes,trees, 
books, rivers, stones. 


It was contemplated to give some 
account of their customs; but the limits 
prescribed to this essay admit only a 


tro!: like personal deformity, or here- 
diary disease. They are firm believ- 
ers in the universal agency of God, 
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aod in absolute” predestination,—at 
least so far as either of these doctrines 
is necessary to quiet them in their su- 
perstitious unbelief. Tell them of their 
sins, and they enswer, that the Deity 
dwells in them, and acts in them, and 
unblushingly charge the crime to him. 

One of their fundamental doctrines 
is, that of the Metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls. Every indi- 
vidual believes, that after death he 
shall animete another body, the dignoi- 
ty of which will depend on the man- 
ner in which the present life has been 
spent. 
any man behave disrespectfully to- 
wards his spiritual guide, he will, at 
the next birth, become a worm, feed- 
ing on ordure. Ali blind, lame, para- 
lytic, and otherwise diseased persons, 
attribute their situation to sins com- 
mitted ina previous state of existence; 
and ws they believe that personal sa- 
crifiees render the gods propitious in 
proportion to their magnitude, num- 
bers of them every year fall down be- 
fore the porderonus car of Juggernaat, 
one of tuer deities,and suffer its wheels 
to grind them to powder. They who 
do this, fully believe that, at the next 


The pooranas declare that if 


brief notice of one or two of the most 
prominent. 

The most remarkable is the division 
into castes. This, like most of the 
rest, Is sanctioned by their religion ; 
which teaches that all the Hindoos 
sprung from Brumha, in the following 
order : 

The Bramhuns from his mouth ; 
their business is to pray, read, instruct. 

Kshtriya from his arms ; they are to 
fight and govern. 

The Vainya from his belly ; they 
are agriculturists and merchants. 

The Soodras from his feet ; they are 
made to labour and serve. 

The regulations of the caste, which 
are rigidly adhered to, have probably 
done more to perpetuate the reign of 
ignorance and superstition,than all oth- 
er causes combined. Every Hindoo 
is indissolubly chained to the employ- 
ment and character which he inherits 
from his ancestors. None may eat 
with a foreigner, nor even with a coun- 
tryman of a different caste, on pain of 
becoming an outeast from society. 
Eating the flesh of a cow incurs the 
same penalty. In the whole organl- 
zation of the system, the influence of 
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the Bramhuns is very plainly seen. In 
the first place, they have taken care to 
yut their own caste above all the rest ; 
a bramhun being accounted superiour 
toa prince. They have subdivided the 
jabouring caste into about one hundred 
subordinate ones, each of which has 
its particular department of labour as- 
signed to it. One of these castes, for 
example, is that of blacksmith ; anoth- 
er, that of carpenter; a third, that of 
hyot-cleaner, and soon. Hence, it is 
necessary for a genteel family to em- 
ploy a great number of servants ; for 
no one will do more than one sort of 
work. None except the bramhuns 
mav read their sacred books; the la- 
bouring caste may not even hear them 
read. ‘The bramhuns, of course, have 
an exclusive right to the priesthood. 
But a bramhun may do any kind of 
work—may perform, if he please, the 
oflices of the most inferiour castes— 
may reign as a prince. One of the 
higher orders of bramhuns (for they 
also have their degrees,) may marry a 
hundred wives,—a privilege of which 
they have, in many instances, availed 
themselves. Almost any crime may, 
by some absurd ceremony or other, be 
expiated ; but the killing ofa bramhun 
is, to all intents and purposes, without 
forgiveness. The poorants relate the 
following story of Indra, king of heav- 
en. Once, in an assembly of the gods, 
he offered an affront to a brambun, 
who cursed him forit. Ia consequence 
of this curse, he disappeared, and be- 
came a Cat in the house of a hunter, on 
earth. About ten days after his disap- 
pearance, his wife, and the ether in- 
habitants of heaven, began to be great- 
iy alarmed at his absence ; one of them 
at last closed his eyes, and, by the 
power of meditation, discovered Indrii 
on earth, in his new form. He then 
ordered Indri’s wife to go and endeav- 
our to appease the offended bramhun, 
and to persuade him to restore her 
husband. When she had gained the 
favour of the bramhun, she was direct- 
ed by him to perform a sacrifice ; which 
having done, Indra was restored to his 
proper shape, and his throne. Mr. 
Ward thinks he took care, afterwards, 
not to offend a bramhun. 

As to the general character of the 
natives of Bengal, it is what a know!l- 
edge of their religion and laws would 
lead us to expect. People are com- 
monly not better than their gods ; and 
‘he Hindoos certainly need not be 





worse than theirs. Their religion al- 
lows them to steal for a religious pur- 
pose—to lie, if by lying they can save 
the life of a bramhun, appease an angry 
Wile, or please a mistress. With such 
permission, there js little difficulty in 
fixing upon the lowest point in the scale 
of depravity, as their natural station. 
Accordingly Mr. Ward, who knows 
them well, does not seruple to say that 
they are, in fact, the most corrupt peo- 
ple on earth. Even the horrid custom 
of burning the widow on the funeral 
pile of her husband, finds with them 
an apology and a reason, in their li- 
centious character; for with them, 
widow and prostitute are nearly synoz- 
tmous terms. It would be an outrage 
on decency, propriety and patience, 
even to touch on the hundredth part 
of their obscene, superstitious and 
bloody practices. But with such facts 
before us as have already been stated, 
we shall be able to judge whether they 
needed the light of revelation. 
Missionary Operations. 

Under this head, perhaps, I ought to 
advert to the operations of the Lon- 
dou and Church Missionary Societies ; 
to the laudable efforts of individual 
chaplains of the East-India Company; 
aud to the Roman Catholic, Armenian 
and Greek churches, which have long 
existed in the province. The Socie- 
ties here mentioned, have done much ; 
individuals have set a noble example ; 
and all have had their fruit. There are 
eight Roman Catholic churches, to 
which are attached fourteen priests ; 
four Armenian and two Greek chureh- 
es. But from al! the churches in the 
east, except the Protestant, the candle- 
stick h-> long been removed, and they 
have scarcely exhibited more than the 
external splendour of a corrupt chris- 
tian worship. But the missionaries, 
whose success may make us content 
to pass over the rest, are those of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. This So- 
ciety, which for the comprehensive- 
ness of its plans, and the important 
consequences resulting from its opera- 
tions, is among the very first of mis- 
sionary associations in modern times, 
was established in 1793; and has ever 
since directed its attention, almost ex- 
clusively to Bengal. Previously to its 
establishment, Mr. Thomas, surgeon in 
the service of the East-India Compa- 
ny, had made some attempts to con- 
vert the natives. On his arrival in 
Calcutta, he advertised in the public 
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papers for a christian; and by this 
means he discovered four in that city. 
How many more there were, is not 
known. In 1793, Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Thomas both sailed to India as mis- 
sionaries; but on account of various 
eimbarrassments, could not commence 
their labours till some time after. In 
1796, they were joined by Mr. Foun- 
tain ; in 1799, by Messrs. Marshman, 
Brunsdon, Grant and Ward. In 1800, 
Krishnoo, the first native convert, was 
baptized. This man is now an aged, 
and has long been a successful labour- 
er. In 1803, Pitumburzing preached 
the first native sermon. ‘Till this time, 
their only stativun was Serampore. At 
present (Dec. 1821,) they number eight 
churches, and six hundred native con- 
verts. Their attention has been much 
directed to the military,whom circum- 
stances have placed near them; and 
in the different regiments they have 
formed churches of the soldiers, ap- 
pointing from them pastors, and other 
officers necessary for the administra- 
tion of christian sacraments and discip- 
line. Their converts of all nations are 
about one thousand. 

As the converts have multiplied, the 
missionaries have employed them as 
preachers, and with great advantage. 
The number of these native preachers is 
now about fifty. Tarachura,one of them 
isa poet. He writes hymns in Benga- 
lee, for his countrymen. They have 
been in some instances the sole agents 
in gathering churches, and have proba- 
bly performed more of the active la- 
bour of the mission, than the mission- 
aries themselves. Of the several sta- 
tions which have been formed by the 
missionaries, one or two of the most 
distinguished may deserve notice. 

Chittagong is a town in the eastern 
extremity of Bengal. Mr. De Bruyn 
went there in 1812, and laboured 
among the Mugs: a wild, uncivilized 
people in the neighborhood,with much 
success. In the latter part of the year 
1817, Mr. De Bruyn, having reproved 
a young man of his acquaintance for 
some improper conduct, the latter 
seized a knife, and plunged it into his 


‘side, which occasioned his death. He 


was succeeded by Mr. Peacock.* 
Dinagepore is twenty-four miles 
north of Calcutta, and 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. Thechurch at this place is un- 
der the care of Mr. Fernandez, an ear- 


“Mr. Peacock has since left the station. 


ly convert of the mission. He ig 
Portuguese gentleman of fortune, and 
was at firsta Roman Catholic. Soon 
after his conversion, he for the love of 
souls, devoted himself to the ministry, 
and has laboured in it ever since, not 
only supporting himself but proving a 
liberal patron to his fellow-labourers, 
His church consists of about seventy 
persons. 

Calcutta, in which Mr. Thomas 
found four christians, now reckons be- 
tween four and five hundred of the 
Baptist persuasion, besides more than 
double that number of other denomin- 
ations. Now there are in Calcutta, 
two Missionary Societies which are 
doing something; a Bible Society 
which has done much; a Benevolent 
Institution for the education of half 
cast children which educates about five 
hundred of them; an Episcopal Col- 
lege, which has a direct view to chris- 
tianizing the natives ; and what 1s more 
—a Seminary supported by the na- 
tives themselves for the instruction of 
their children in the English language 
and literature. 

Eighteen miles north of Calcutta on 
the river Hoogly stands Serampore, 
the radiant point of evangelical light in 
the east. This is a Danish settlement. 
Here are Carey, Ward, Marshman, and 
their fellow labourers, under whose 
care the church in Bengal has been 
planted and watered. Here also la- 
boured and died Pitumbursing, Futika, 
Grant and Brudon; and here laboured 
the evangelical Fountain and Thomas. 
These all died in faith, When Mr. 
Fountain, a short time before his death 
was asked respecting his epitaph, he 
answered, “ let there be none for me— 
but if any thing be said, let it be 


JOHN Founraln, 
Missionary to the Indies, 
Aged 33. 

A sinner saved by grace. 


Pitumbursing was one day seen sit- 
ting aloneand weeping. When the cause 
was asked, he said ;— Joy overcomes 
me when [ reflect that there is an irre- 
vocable decree that the Lord Jesus 
will be manifested to Bengal.” 

Here are the presses, those power- 
ful engines before which the strong 
walls of superstition and idolatry are 
rapidly crumbling. Ten of them are 
constantly at work under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Ward, himself once 2 
printer. 
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It has to many appeared unaccount- 
able that the missionaries should be able 
to translate the scriptures in so short a 
time, into so many different languages, 
some of them toosovery difficult. [t will 
not appear less so when weare told that 
they learn these languages, while trans- 
lating the bible into them. They em- 
ploy a well qualified native to teach 
them the language, and begin with 
translating the new testament. Hav- 
ing done this as well as they can, they 
put it to press, making as many revis- 
ions and corrections as they think prop- 
er. By the time it has gone through 
the press, they have obtained a tolera- 
ble knowledge of the language. ‘This 
fact will excite less surprise when it is 
understood that a knowledge of the 
Shanscrit, the first object of their at- 
‘ention gives them almost entirely the 
command of many of the other Jan- 
yuages. For example, having learned 
this parent language, they could un- 
derstand three words in four of Zelinga 
six in seven of the Guzerattee ; and 
nine in ten of the Mahratta. T'wenty- 
five of the fifty languages of India have 
thus been acquired. We must not, 
however, deny to the missionaries the 
merit of eminent qualifications for this 
varticular employment. Few men can 
acquire a knowledge of languages as 
rapidly as Dr. Carey. 

The plan on which the missionaries 
have uniformly acted is to give employ- 
ment to native talents and piety assoon 
as possible. Examples of this occur 
in the history of the native preachers. 
Hindoo converts are employed in vari- 
ous subordinate stations, and their su- 
periority over the heathen in the com- 
mon civil and social qualities, is to the 
latter a powerful argument in favour of 
Christianity. Butthey go much further. 
They employ heathen school-masters to 
teach the bible to heathen children. The 
native heathen will do any thing for 
money, and the system of inspection 
over the schools is sueh that it is im- 
possible for unfaithfulness to escape 
detection. In this way the mission 
had in October 1817, the latest account 
Which I have seen of the schools, giv- 
en the rudiments of education to more 
than 10,000 children. 

To those who can afford it, they 
give instruction ofa higher kind. They 
teach them arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, history, chronology. They 
do not indeed, enter very profoundly 
‘ito any of these sciences, the plan of 
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instruction being that of Lanecaster.— 
But enough is taught to make them 
despise the extravagant historical, 
chronological, and geographical no- 
tions which are connected with their 
ideas on religious subjects. Experi- 
ence has shown that acquaintance with 
European science is an effectual anti- 
dote to their idolatry. So successful 
has this plan been that in the neigh- 
bourhvod of the mission, the prejudi- 
ces of the natives have been entirely 
removed. The heathen now make no 
objection to their children’s being 
taught the bible; and many of them 
even express their good will towards 
Christianity ; and their belief that it 
will finally prevail. They seem indeed 
to differ little from nominal christians 
in a christian country. 

But while the missionaries have been 
thus successful, they have had their 
trials. The loose state of public mor- 
als has occasioned them some trouble 
with their converts. Common usage 
and the want of public sentiment in fa- 
vour of good morals, has compelled 
them to throw the mantle of charity 
over many occurrences which, in this 
country, would be deemed intolerably 
scandalous. The practice of polygamy, 
which prevails io its worst features In 
Bengal, and the enmity which the gos- 
pel often puts between a man and those 
of his household, have more than once 
put all their wisdom and prudence in 
requisition. But the greatest trial they 
have met with has been the wicked- 
ness of Europeans. Many of these, 
not content with paying no regard to 
religion themselves, would persecute 
with cruel mockings those of the hea- 
then who sincerely embraced the truth, 
thus showing themselves the legitimate 
successors of those who did not enter 
the kingdom of heaven, and hindered 
those that would have entered. But 
these men have passed away, and then 
memorial has perished with them. 

On the whole, this mission in its es- 
tablishment, progress, and present state 
is a strong instance of the efficacy of 
faith and perseverance. At first there 
was every thing to contend with, and 
scarcely any encouragement to the 
contest. The superstition and stupid- 
ity of the natives; the infidelity of Eu- 
ropeans; the hostility of a despotic 
government—all were againstit. The 
climate remains, but they have become 
inured to it; the government is friend- 
ly ; infidelity hides its head; the na- 
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tives are awaking to the subject—and 
the mist of superstition is fast dissolv- 
ing before the beams of evangelical 
truth. To use the language of one of 
the missionaries :—* From present ap- 
pearances we may conclude, that in 
fifty years the gospel will have been 
preached to every creature in Bengal.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRE- 
LAND. 


Through the kindness of an Eng- 
lish correspondent, we have lately re- 
ceived the last report of this most use- 
ful institution. The whole number of 
schools under its care, is stated to be 
1,558—the number of scholars 156,255, 
and the number of gratuitous teachers 
10,570. We extract the following in- 
teresting remarks from the part of the 
report which relates to the state of the 
schools :— 


* Amidst the gloom which the state 
of Ireland for the last six months is 
well calculated to spread overthe minds 
of all who are interested in her wel- 
fare or character—amidst the progress 
which a lawless and disaffected spirit 
has made in some populous districts of 
this country, producing, as its natural 
effect, acts of outrage and of blood, it 
is the consoling and “gratifying duty of 
your Committee to report the exten- 
sion and prosperity of the cause com- 
mitted to their care, which in its ope- 
ration is calculated to unite the differ- 
ent orders of society in a band of mu- 
tual love and mutual improvement ; 
and which carries in its train. the bles- 
sings of individual happiness, of social 
order and domestic peace, founded, 
not on the varying and shifting basis of 
worldly interest or political expedien- 
cy, but on the imperishable and enno- 
bling principles of Christian truth, trea- 
sured up in the tenacious memories of 
youth, addressed to their consciences, 
and in many instances, it is hoped, im- 
pressed upon their hearts. Such are 
some of the characteristics of the sys- 
tem of Sunday School instruction, and 
in stating that within the past year there 
has been an increase of 205 Schools, 
and that the reports from those formerly 
established are generally most favorable, 
your Committee cannot refrain in the 
first instance, from ascribing the praise, 
as is infinitely due, to Him who ts the 
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Author and Finisher of every good 
counsel and every just work, persuaded 
that in his wrath he remembereth mer- 
cy, and from looking forward with the 
humble and cheering hope, that, warn- 
ed by his judgments whieh have re. 
cently visited this land, its inhabitants 
willat length learn that righteousness 
which truly exalteth a vation, and 
whose fruit is invariably quietness and 
peace. 

“Tn reporting the state of the schools 
in connexion with your Society, it is 
impossible not to advert to the circum- 
stances of the country, and the causes 
which appear to have led to the late 
disturbances in Ireland, as far as the 
are connected with the subject of edu- 
cation. Whatever may have been the 
immediate causes of irritation, which 
have excited the spirit of insurrection 
that has unhappily so much prevailed 
in parts of this country, it is evident, 
that some disorder must have previ- 
ously existed in the moral constitution 
of the people, some predisposition to 
the contagion of sedition, whence has 
originated the rapid and easy spread of 
its poisonous and noxious principles— 
the ready furtherance of, or submis- 
sion to the tyrannical dictates of a law- 
less combination, and the wiiling per- 
petration of the prescribed deeds of 
outrage and blood. It is impossible not 
to trace in the progress of this daring 
insurrection, among other features, 
those of wayward and misguided ig- 
norance of the laws of God, and con- 
tempt for those of man, which work- 
ing on passions never subjected to early 
restraint or discipline, heve led the un- 
happy peasantry of those districts to 
cast off the influence of their superi- 
ors, and seduced by the sophistry of 
obscure legends, or artful interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, to attempt by the ef- 
forts of a banditti, the desperate pro- 
ject of arresting the steady course of 
‘British Law, and of subverting the 
massy fabrie of the British Empire. 
Whatever then may have been the 1m- 
mediate or concurrent causes of disaf- 
fection, the absence of early religious 
instruction and moral culture has been, 
incontrovertibly, one principal source 
whence these waters of bitterness have 
flowed; and this is garrennraled by 
the records of your Society, by con- 
trasting the state of Sunday School in- 
struction in the North of Ireland, with 
that in the South, which has been the 
scene of disturbance. 
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« Your Committee lament the more 
this deficiency of Sunday Schools in 
the South, as those which exist there 
jave generally answered the expecta- 
tions of their benevolent and zealous 
conductors: nor do your Committee 
know that there are any Institutions 
more faithfully governed, nor any chil- 
dren more affectionatelygand carefully 
tanght. For their conductors, who 
thus standing alone, have set this laud- 
able example to their neighbours, your 
Committee would express the warm- 
est esteem, while they cannot but in- 
dulge the hope, that when the storm 
and the whirlwind of human passion 
shall have subsided, the voice of Chris- 
tian instruction will go forth, and cause 
this wilderness to rejoice, and to blos- 
som as the rose. Yet while the mind 
dwells with the warmest interest on 
these isolated exertions of genuine be- 
nevolence, with what cordial delight 
must it contemplate the state of those 
districts where Sunday School educa- 
tion prospers—where the resideat gen- 
try, or landed proprietor, are not temp- 
ted to abandon their benevolent plans, 
overwhelmed in observing the predom- 
inance of evil, and the scanty co-ope- 
ration which they can procure ; but 
where they find in every subordinate 
rank, active and qualified agents to 
convey to the willing minds of the pop- 
ulation the living oracles of God— 
where the parochial and other minis- 
ters, not limited in their valuable de- 
signs to their own exertions and those 
of their families, see among their pa- 
rishioners and congregations many anx- 
ious to carry their labours into effect, 
by teaching the young under their su- 
perintendence, all that a Christian 
should believe and do to his soul’s 
health. And even in places where 
Sunday Schools possess not the ad- 
vantage of such superintendence and 
patronage, it is grateful to perceive the 
farmers and their families, the country 
school-master and the village trades- 
man, with exemplary benevolence un- 
dertaking this labour of love, and zeal- 
ously and efficiently endeavouring to 
train up the children of their neigh- 
bourhood in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. It is also truly as- 


tonishing with what perseverance and 
success they have continued their ex- 
ertions—without patronage—without 
money—frequently without a suitable 
house in which to hold their School, 
‘hey have removed it from place to 
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place—assembling one class in one pri- 
vate house, and another class in anoth- 
er—adopting any expedient rather than 
discontinue their useful labours; and 
nevertheless, in this irregular manner 
they have frequently produced the 
happiest effect on the characters and 
conduct of their pupils, and sometimes 
have, after much difficulty, succeeded 
in establishing a permanent school, and 
in building a convenient house by the 
gratuitous labour of their poor neigh- 
bours. In some districts, Sunday 
Schools have multiplied so much, that 
there are individual parishes in the 
North of Ireland, where more children 
are under Sunday School instruction 
than in some of the populous Southern 
counties. It may indeed be too san- 
guine to say that, where this valuable 
system does predominate, sedition can- 
not enter nor outrage occur; your 
Committee are well aware that other 
causes do conduce to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the North, and to exasperate 
the disturbances in the South, nor 
would they attribute more than its due 
influence to Sunday School instruction; 
but it is surely safe to affirm, that this 
mode of education places strong and 
numerous obstacles to the contagion of 
lawlessness and disaffection. The life 
and spirit of sedition consist in secret 
associations, cemented by unlawful and 
secret oaths; the most common effect 
of Sunday School instruction is an un- 
reserved confidence and mutual affec- 
tion between the higher and lower 
classes of society: the object of insur- 
rection is to seize or to destroy the 
property of the gentry, the clergy, and 
the farmers; the Sunday School sys- 
tem presents their superiors to the eyes 
of the poor in the endearing aspect of 
the instructors and friends of their 
children. Nor are the hearts of parents 
insensible to. this appeal: the Corres- 
pondents of your Soeiety bear frequent 
testimony to the gratitude of fathers 
and mothers, for the attention paid to 
their little ones—they have been fre- 
quently induced to attend at the Schoo! 
to listen to the instruction which their 
children receive—they have often been 
led to an attendance on public worship, 
which they had bitherto neglected, and 
have, in many instances, assisted their 
children in preparing their lessons dur- 
ing the week for the ensuing Sunday : 
they therefore sympathize in the be- 
nevolent designs of the higher classes 
for their improvement, and will not 
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tives are awaking to the subject—and 
the mist of superstition is fast dissolv- 
ing before the beams of evangelical 
truth. To use the language of one of 
the missionaries :—“ From present ap- 
pearances we may conclude, that in 
fifty years the gospel will have been 
preached to every creature in Bengal.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR IRE- 
LAND. 


Through the kindness of an Eng- 
lish correspondent, we have lately re- 
ceived the last report of this most use- 
ful institution. The whole number of 
schools under its care, is stated to be 
1,558—the number of scholars 156,255, 
and the number of gratuitous teachers 
10,370. We extract the following in- 
teresting remarks from the part of the 
report which relates to the state of the 
schools :— 


*“ Amidst the gloom which the state 
of Ireland for the last six months is 
well calculated to spread over the minds 
of all who are interested in her wel- 
fare or character—amidst the progress 
which a lawless and diseflected spirit 
has made in some populous districts of 
this country, producing, as its natural 
effect, acts of outrage and of blood, it 
is the consoling and gratifying duty of 
vour Committee to report the exten- 
sion and prosperity of the cause com- 
mitted to their care, which in its ope- 
ration is calculated to unite the differ- 
ent orders of society in a band of mu- 
tual love and mutual improvement; 
and which carries in its train the bles- 
sings of individual happiness, of social 
order and domestic peace, founded, 
not on the varying and shifting basis of 
worldly interest or political expedien- 
cy, but on the imperishable and enno- 
bling principles of Christian truth, trea- 
sured up in the tenacious memoryies of 
youth, addressed to their consciences, 
and in many instances, it is hoped, im- 
pressed upon their hearts. Such are 
some of the characteristics of the sys- 
tem of Sunday School instruction, and 
in stating that within the past year there 
has been an increase of 205 Schools, 
and that the reports from those formerly 
established are generally most favorable, 
your Committee cannot refrain in the 
first instance, from ascribing the praise, 
as is infinitely due, to Him who ts the 


Author and Finisher of every good 
counsel and every just work, persuaded 
that in his wrath he remembereth mer- 
cy, and from looking forward with the 
humble and cheering hope, that, warn- 
ed by his judgments whieh have re. 
cently visited this land, its inhabitants 
will at length learn that righteousness 
which truly exalteth a vation, and 
whose fruit is invariably quietness and 
peace. 

‘In reporting the state of the schools 
in connexion with your Society, it is 
impossible not to advert to the circum- 
stances of the country, and the causes 
which appear to have led to the late 
disturbances in Ireland, as far as they 
are connected with the subject of edu- 
cation. Whatever may have been the 
immediate causes of irritation, which 
have excited the spirit of insurrection 
that has unhappily so much prevailed 
in parts of this country, it is evident, 
that some disurder must have previ- 
ously existed in the moral constitution 
of the people, some predisposition to 
the contagion of sedition, whence has 
originated the rapid and easy spread of 
its poisonous and noxious principles— 
the ready furtberance of, or submis- 
sion to the tyrannical dictates of a law- 
less combination, and the wiiling per- 
petration of the prescribed deeds of 
outrage and blood. It is impossible not 
to trace in the progress of this daring 
insurrection, among other features, 
those of wayward and misguided ig- 
norance of the laws of God, and con- 
tempt for those of man, which work- 
ing on passions never subjected to early 
restraint or discipline, heve led the un- 
happy peasantry of those districts to 
cast off the influence of their superi- 
ors, and seduced by the sophistry of 
obscure legends, or artful interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, to attempt by the el- 
forts of a banditti, the desperate pro- 
ject of arresting the steady course o! 
British Law, and of subverting the 
massy fabric of the British Empire. 
Whatever then may have been the 1m- 
mediate or concurrent causes of disal- 
fection, the absence of early religious 
instruction and moral culture has been, 
incontrovertibly, one principal source 
whence these waters of bitterness have 
flowed; and this is corroborated by 
the records of your Society, by con- 
trasting the state of Sunday School in- 
struction in the North of Ireland, with 
that in the South, which has been the 
scene of disturbance. 
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« Your Committee lament the more 
this deficiency of Sunday Schools in 
the South, as those which exist there 
have generally answered the expecta- 
tions of their benevolent and zealous 
conductors: nor do your Committee 
know that there are any Institutions 
more faithfully governed, nor any chil- 
dren more affectionatelygand carefully 
tanght. For their conductors, who 
thus standing alone, have set this laud- 
able example to their neighbours, your 
Committee would express the warm- 
est esteem, while they cannot but in- 
dulge the hope, that when the storm 
and the whirlwind of human passion 
shall have subsided, the voice of Chris- 
tian instruction will go forth, and cause 
this wilderness to rejoice, and to blos- 
som as the rose. Yet while the mind 
dwells with the warmest interest on 
these isolated exertions of genuine be- 
nevolence, with what cordial delight 
must it contemplate the state of those 
districts where Sunday School educa- 
tion prospers—where the resideat gen- 
try, or landed proprietor, are not temp- 
ted to abandon their benevolent plans, 
overwhelmed in observing the predom- 
inance of evil, and the scanty co-ope- 
ration which they can procure; but 
where they find in every subordinate 
rank, active and qualified agents to 
convey to the willing minds of the pop- 
ulation the living oracles of God— 
where the parochial and other minis- 
ters, not limited in their valuable de- 
signs to their own exertions and those 
of their families, see among their pa- 
rishioners and congregations many anx- 
ious to carry their labours into effect, 
by teaching the young under their su- 
perintendence, all that a Christian 
should believe and do to his soul’s 
health. And even in places where 
Sunday Schools possess not the ad- 
vantage of such superintendence and 
patronage, it is grateful to perceive the 
farmers and their families, the countr 
school-master and the village trades- 
man, with exemplary benevolence un- 
dertaking this labour of love, and zeal- 
ously and efficiently endeavouring to 
train up the children of their aeigh- 
bourhood in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. It is also truly as- 
tonishing with what perseverance and 
success they have continued their ex- 
erlions—without patronage—without 
money—frequently without a suitable 
house in which to hold their School, 
‘hey have removed it from place to 
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place—assembling one class in one pri- 
vate house, and another class in anoth- 
er—adopting any expedient rather than 
discontinue their useful labours; and 
nevertheless, in this irregular manner 
they have frequently produced the 
happiest effect on the characters and 
conduct of their pupils, and sometimes 
have, after much difficulty, succeeded 
in establishing a permanent school, and 
in building a convenient house by the 
gratuitous labour of their poor neigh- 
bours. In some districts, Sunday 
Schools have multiplied so much, that 
there are individual parishes in the 
North of Ireland, where more children 
are under Sunday School instruction 
than in some of the populous Southern 
counties. It may indeed be too san- 
guine to say that, where this valuable 
system does predominate, sedition can- 
not enter nor outrage occur; your 
Committee are well aware that other 
causes do conduce to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the North, and to exasperate 
the disturbances in the South, nor 
would they attribute more than its due 
influence to Sunday School instruction; 
but it is surely safe to affirm, that this 
mode of education places strong and 
numerous obstacles to the contagion of 
lawlessness and disaffection. The life 
and spirit of sedition consist in secret 
associations, cemented by unlawful and 
secret oaths; the most common effect 
of Sunday School instruction is an un- 
reserved confidence and mutual affec- 
tion between the higher and lower 
classes of society : the object of insur- 
rection is to seize or to destroy the 
property of the gentry, the clergy, and 
the farmers; the Sunday School sys- 
tem presents their superiors to the eyes 
of the poor in the endearing aspect of 
the instructors and friends of their 
children. Nor are the hearts of parents 
insensible to. this appeal: the Corres- 
pondents of your Soeiety bear frequent 
testimony to the gratitude of fathers 
and mothers, for the attention paid to 
their little ones—they have been fre- 
quently induced to attend at the Schoo! 
to listen to the instruction which their 
children receive—they bave often been 
led to an attendance on public worship, 
which they had hitherto neglected, and 
have, in many instances, assisted their 
children in preparing their lessons dur- 
ing the week for the ensuing Sunday : 
they therefore sympathize in the be- 
nevolent designs of the higher classes 
for their improvement, and will not 
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probably listen to the suggestions of 
the turbulent and disaffected. Thus 
the influence of the Sunday School 
system is not to he limited to the num- 
ber of children reported in attendance, 
it wil! more or Jess extend to their do- 
mestic circle ; and if it be computed 
that there are, on an average, but three 
other members of the family, it will 
be evident to how large a number of 
persons this salutary influence may be 
expected to reach, and how imperative 
the duty, and awakening the interest 
to institute Sunday Schools as widely 
as possible through all the parts of this 
land, that peace and happines, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, may be 
established in the bearts and lives of 
its inbabitants. Nor should those des- 
pair who can only reclaim a small por- 
tion of the population around them, 
while a wide waste remains uncultiva- 
ted. A few years since many of those 
districts which now contain numerous 
and flourishing Sunday Schools, were 
entirely destitute of these institutions : 
perseverance and zeal have succeeded 
in placing them in their present situa- 
tion. Moreover, the example of one 
well educated and pious person may 

roduce much effect on his connexions 
and friends—the influence of one re- 
formed and well instructed family, 
may be of vast advantage to those who 
come in contact with it; and thus the 
few now under instruction may tend 
to leaven the whole, and the next gen- 
eration may perhaps see the difficulties 
which impede education remov.-d, and 
those children who now as learners at- 
tend the Schools, will be qualified to 
actas Teachers, first of their own fam- 
ilies, and then of their poorer and igno- 
rant neighbours—a prospect which itis 
truly delightful for any benevolent mind 
to contemplate. 

‘* Your Committee have considered 
it to be their duty, in the present state 
of Ireland, to dwell thus long on the 
political and civil advantages of Sun- 
day School instruction, although they 
well know that the objects at which 
your Society principally aim, as far ex- 
ceed in value any earthly good, as 
eternity Is more enduring than time. 
They have the pleasure of stating, that 
the higher objects of Sunday School 
instruction have been in several instan- 
ces attained ; for the communications 
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of your Correspondents testify that 
marks of religious improvement are 
frequently manifest, both in the chil. 
dren and their parents. The holy Sab. 
bath more strictly and piously obsery. 
ed—the holy Scriptures carefully reaq 
committed to memory, and studied mm 
many families in which that sacreq 
book had hitherto been a stranger— 
public worship more numerously ang 
reverently attended, and a thirst for 
religious knowledge increased through 
the neighbourhood, so as to render the 
religious circulating libraries, which 
have latterly been in some instances 
attached to the Schools, objects of ea- 
ger pursuit among the families of the 
poor. These have been reported as 
some of the results of Sunday School 
instruction, and these means of relj- 
gious improvement have not been used 
in vain. It is generally reported that 
a great moral change has been effected 
on the children who have been educa- 
ted in Sunday Schools; they frequent- 
ly bear evidence to the value of the in- 
struction which they have received, by 
their blameless and exemplary lives; 
thev often become useful teachers in 
the Schools where they had_ been 
themselves educated, and in some in- 
stances have become heads of families, 
discharging their important duties so as 
to exhibit amarked difference between 
their children and those of their un- 
educated neighbours. In the hours of 
affliction, of sickness, and of death, 
instances have occurred, in which the 
pupils of these Schools have afforded 
comfort and consolation to the suffer- 
ers, or have been themselves supported 
by the principles of true religion, which 
they had imbibed in these institutions. 

“The experience of more than 
twelve years has given full trial to the 
Sunday School system in Ireland. 
During that period its beneficial nature 
has been fully proved ; it has procured 
the approbation of the statesman, 
from its tendency to produce subordi- 
nation and social order ; it has receiv- 
ed the cordial assistance of the benev- 
olent, as calculated to promote domes- 
tic and individual happiness; and it 
has called forth the active co-operation 
and friendship of many Christians, 
as being a means likely to turn many 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 














Relig. Intel.— Reformed Dutch Church. 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 
varrative of the State of Religion in 


the Congregations under the care of 


the General Synod of the Reformed 

Dutch Church in the United States. 

General Synod, convened under the 
smiles of a gracious Providence, have 
the pleasure of communicating to the 
churches under their care, an account 
of the dealings of the Great Head of 
the Chureh with our Zion, during the 

ast year. They would praise him, 
that he has left us a name among his 

eovle, and continued to us the smiles 
of his favour. They rejoice that peace 
and harmony reign throughout our ju- 
dicatories and churches ; that the unity 
of the Spirit is maintained in the bonds 
of peace; that the truth, as it is in Je- 
sus, continues to be preached in its 
purity ; that the influences of the Spir- 
it of prayer have increased ; and that 
the word and ordinances of God have 
been blessed to the comforting and 
strengthening of the people of our 
God, and the conviction and conver- 
sion Of many sinners. They would 
bless Jehovah, that our churches have 
felt a portion of that liberality and ac- 
tivity for the promotion of the divine 

lory in the salvation of sinners, by 
which the present age is so remarka- 
bly characterized. They would also 
mention, with heart-felt gratitude, the 
continued existence and increasing res- 
pectability of our school of the proph- 
ets; the lives of our professors have 
been spared; they have been enabied 
to prosecute their arduous and impor- 
tant duties, with constancy and suc- 
cess; a greater number of pious and 
hopeful youth than usual have attend- 
ed on their instructions, and have giv- 
en satisfactory evidence of diligence 
and success in the prosecution of their 
studies, by which, under God, they 
are to be prepared for the work of the 
gospel ministry, thus inspiring a confi- 
dent hope, that our churches, when 
the present race of ministers shall 
rest from their labours, shall not be 
destitute of able and faithful pastors, 
and men be found to bear the glad ti- 
dings of salvation to those who are 
now sitting 10 darkness. 

The General Synod are happy in 
being enabled to inform you, that with- 
in the bounds of the Classes of New- 
York, there are many indications of a 
more than ordinary work of Divine 
grace in several of the congregetions; 
that the ordinances are attended with 
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solemnity ; and that there have been 
considerable additions to their church- 
es during the past year. 

That, in the Classis of New-Bruns- 
wick, prayer meetings are held, the 
means of grace are owned and blessed 
of the Lord, the interests of the church 
of Christ are prospering, and in the 
congregation of Somerville, an exten- 
sive and powerful work of divine grace 
IS progressing. 

In the Classis of Paramus, the or- 
dinances of religion are well attended, 
and, in some of the congregations, spe- 
cial revivals have taken place. 

The Classis of Philadelphia find 
abundant reason to thank the great 
Head of the Church, for his continued 
care over their churches, and that he 
has been pleased to bless the labours 
of his servants during the past year. 

Within the bounds of the Classis of 
Albany, there exists much to gladden 
the hearts of the friends of Zioo, and 
to increase their confidence in her ex- 
alted King. During the last two years, 
several of their churches have been 
abundantly refreshed by the out-pour- 
ings of God’s Spirit. This bas been 
specially the case in the eburcaes of 
Schenectady, Coxsackie, Rotterdam, 
Princetown, and Bethlehem. 

The gradual increase of members 
in the churches in the Classis of UI- 
ster, is encouraging. 

In the Clessis of Poughkeepsie, there 
have been observed signs of awakened 
attention to religion in the congrega- 
tions of Kingston, Fishkill, and Fish- 
kill Janding, and a powerfal work of 
divine grace in the congregation of 
Hyde Park. 

The season of refreshing with which 
several of the congregations in tne 
Classis of Rensselaer were visited du- 
ring the last year, bas continued.— 
Claverack, Greenbasi, and Kinder- 
hook have been specially favoured. 
Between five and six hundred mem- 
bers have been added to their church- 
es within two years ; by far the great- 
er number of ‘vhom, it is hoped, are 
not only holding on their way, but be- 
coming stronger and stronger. In the 
other congregations of this Classis, 
there appears to be an increased atten- 
tion to religion, particularly to the pub- 
lic worship of God. 

Such are the favourab'e aeccunts 
received by General Synod, and they 
communicate them to you with grati- 
tude and praise. They hope there is 
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much more, not in their power to com- 
municate, of an equally gratifying na- 
ture, and calling for thanksgivings to 
the God of Zion—much which will 
not be discovered by us till the day 
of Jesus Christ: enough, however, is 
known to lead us to take courage, and 
goon our way rejoicing—enough to 
animate our hearts, quicken us to 
prayer, and inflame our iove and zeal. 

General Synod cannot tell you that 
all the interests of our Zion are in the 
state which they desire them to be; 
there is much to excite our grief, and 
call us to redouble our exertions. If 
our ministers have laboured much and 
faithfully in the vineyard of our Lord, 
there remains much more to be done. 
If many souls have been brought out 
of darkness into marvellous light, more 
remain in the valley of the shadow of 
death. If there be some purity and 
zeal, we have need of more of the 
cleansing effieacy of the waters of the 
sanctuary, and of the spirit which 
says, “ HereamI; send me.” While 
therefore, we would call upon you to 
unite with us in blessing the Lord for 
his great mercy and grace vouchsafed 
to us, we would most earnestly exhort 
and entreat you to redouble your dili- 
gence, and “Be stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord.” Gird 
yourselves for your warfare; “Be 
strong—quit you like men;” be fer- 
vent in. spirit, and importunate in 
prayer ; exert yourselves to promote 
the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, by cherishing your respective 
churches, and by upholding by your 
prayers, your labours, and your con- 
tributions, our school of the prophets, 
and the Bible, Missionary, and Tract 
Societies, and Sabbath Schools, by 
which God in his holy and gracious 
providence, is watering and fertilizing 
our miserable and parched world. By 
so dog, it is confidently hoped you 
yourselves will be watered and re- 
freshed. “The grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ be with you. Amen.” 


Missionaries ought to be men of talents.— 
The intellectual character and literary at- 
tainments of the Missionaries to the more 
newly settled parts of our country, have 
sometimes been the subject of complaint 
among those to whom they have been 
sent. ‘* You ought to send us men of tal- 
ents: it is very important that those who 


come out here to labour be highly respect. 
able in point of understanding.” Ali mip 
isters ought to be men of talents; jh, 
cause they are called by their commission 
to plead, isone which affords ample seo : 
for the exertion and energy of talents oj 
the highest order; but peculiar qualifica. 
tions are requisite to form the character of 
a Missionary. Every man who is qualified 
for the minisiry, is not of course fitted to 
be a missionary. Nor is every person 
who is suitable to be sent on a mission 
necessarily well qualified to be a missiona. 
ry to the destitute parts of the U. States 
Where there is a civilized, but morally 
unorganized and ravidly increasing popu. 
lation. Viewing the subject in connec. 
tion with future times especially— i is of 
the highest importance that the first moral 
founders of a community be men of tried 
prudence, deliberation, judgment, wis. 
dom; instructed by experience, and a 
knowledge of human nature—a knowl. 
edge derived not altogether from books, 
but from actual intercourse with men in 
the various conditions and employments 
of life. Such men preeminently were the 
earlier generations of the ministers of New 
England, although it is not to be believed 
that they would be accounted the most 
popular among the preachers of the present 
day. The tone of moral temperament of 
society at subsequent periods, depends 
much upon the spirit that is infused into it 
during its primitive stages. Unless the 
foundation be good and well laid, the su- 
perstructure cannot be well proportioned, 
compact and durable. It is very impor- 
tant therefore that the first influence 
which is exerted be salutary, that the best 
impulse be imparted, and the best direc- 
tion given to the movements made at the 
beginning. 

Where a missionary is commissioned to 
pass through a district of country as a mere 
itinerant, popular talents in preaching, 
are, next to personal piety, the first quali, 
fication for the office. Many a man who 
is well fitted to act in this single limited 
capacity, would not, in an extended ap- 
plication of the term, make a discreet, ap- 
proved, and permanently useful missiona- 
ry. Ordinarily, the missionary has to do 
more than barely to preach the gospel pub 
licly ; churches are to be organized—or- 
dinances administered—difficulties settled, 
and advice given, for the performance of 
which, experience and wisdom and weight 
of character are qualifications of primary 
importance. We feel ourselves bound 
however to say, that we know of no in- 
stance of what is sometimes stated to be 
the case, that those ministers are sent out 
on missions who can obtain no employment 
at home, and that because they cannot. 
Nor do we believe that it is generally true. 
On the contrary, the Trustees and Direc: 
torsof Missionary Societies, select me! 
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the best fitted, that can be found, for the 
work to which they are designated. If 
these are not in every instance the most pop- 
ular preachers,they possess those solid prop- 
erties Which never fail to prove the most 
useful in the end. The object for which 
a missionary is sent out, is not to make a 
temporary impression, but to lay broad 
and deep the foundation for building up 
the kingdom of the Redeemer. | Nor are 
the young men who engage in this service, 
senerally speaking, those who could not 
find employment or obtain a settlement at 
home ; but those who are highly respect- 
able for character, talents, attainments, 
and the promise of usefulness wherever 
they may be called to labour. 


tood effects of the distribution of Bibles on 
board Ships of War. 


dthink,’saysan officer who had command- 
eda ship thus furnished, ‘the effects,so faras 
they could be traced, were very favorable 
to the interests of morality, and the good of 
theservice. Before we separated, desertion 
had quite ceased, as had the necessity for 
flogging ; habits of drunkenness, and oth- 
er vicious indulgencies, had quite disap- 
peared on board ; and the obedience and 
activity of the crew were highly satisfac- 
tory, and had been very favorably noticed. 
They all volunteered to reenter the ship if 
they were continued in commission ; and 
Ihave heard from an excellent officer, 
who carried a great part of them into an- 
other ship, to which he was appointed, 
that he still observes in them the same 
good conduct.” From this and similar 
facts, it is evidently an act of patriotism, 
as well as of moral obligation, to supply 
seamen with bibles; and the heads of 
these departments disregard the claims of 
humanity and country, not less than the 
Christian religion, if they neglect to fur- 
nish such supplies. 
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How just and appropriate is the follow- 
ing eulogium upon the bible, by Lord Ash- 
town. ‘The important doctrines of rev- 
elation, the sublime and simple moral pre- 
cepfs of the gospel, its pathetic and inter- 
esting narratives and parables, set casuis- 


try and criticism at defiance : they sink 


deep into the heart; the most unlearned 
reader comprehends them and feels their 
force. He forms his rules from faith and 
practice, not on difficult passages, or insu- 
lated texts, but on the general scope and 
tenor of the scriptures, on what is every 
where inculcated—the love and fear of 
God, faith in Christ, and good will towards 
men. Has any of us ever known the 
most illiterate man or woman made worse 
in any relation of life, as parent, child, 
brother, friend or subject, by the perusal 
of the bible ?’ 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $5,269 50, 
from July 18 to August 12. 

The Treasurer of the Domestic Mission- 
ary Society of Massachusetts acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $334, from June 15 
to Sept. 1. 

The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society aeknowledges the receipt of 
$529 75, for the month of August. 

The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1,603 63, for the months of July 
and August. 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Genral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, acknowledges the receipt of 
$1,404 17, for the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N.J. during the month oi 
August. 








@Ordinations and 


May 29.—The Rev. Hezexiau 
BaRBER, Was ordained over the 
Church and Congregation in Milan, 
Huron eounty, Ohio. 

May 29.—The Rev. SrerHen Kin- 
NEY, was ordained to the office of a 
Deacon, at Milan, Huron county, 
Ohio. 

June 18.—The Rev. George Cor- 
TON was installed pastor of the first 
Congregational Church and Society 
in Royalston, Niagara county, New- 
York. Sermon by the Rev. James C. 
Crane. 

June .—The Rev. Asa C. Gotps- 
BURY, was ordained to the office of 
an Evangelist, inthe African Meeting- 





——— ee 


Anstallations, 


house, Providence, Rhode-Island. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. David Benediet. 

Aug. 23.—The Rev. WiuLiarp 
PRESTON, was installed pastor of the 
first Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Burlington, Vermont. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. C. Wright of Mont- 
pelier. 

Mr. Wititram C. MaAncuestTer, 
was ordained at West Greenwich, 
Rhode-Island, to the office of assisting 
elder in the Baptist Church in Coven- 
try, Rhode-Island. 

Sept. 4.—The Rev. Jon Wasu- 
BURN, Was ordained as an Evangelist, 
at Thomaston, Maine. Sermon by 
Elder Adam Wilson, of Wiscasset. 
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Sept. 4.—The Rev. Jorn Brap- 
LEY, was installed Pastor of the Church 
and Congregation of Orville, New- 
York. 

Sept. 11.—The Rev. Eveazer S. 
Barrows, was ordained Pastor of the 
First Church and Congregation in 
Pompey, New-York. 

On the 12th ultimo, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, convened in this city, and 
Messrs. Wittiam GoopeELi, WILLIAM 
Ricwarps, and ArtTemas BisHop, 
were ordained in the centre Church, 
as Ministers of the Gospel, to labour 
among the UWeathen. The ordaining 
council was composed of ministers 
and delegates from the two churches 
in Hartford, from the two churches in 
this city, and from the church in Yale- 
College, from the church in New-Lon- 
don, from the first church in Fairfield, 
from the West church in Greenwich, 
and from the church in Cornwall, 

The services commenced about 10 
o'clock A.M. The Rev. Mr. Lewis 
of Greenwich, offered the introductory 
prayer; the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, 
from Isaiah Ixi. 4:—‘* And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise 
up the former desolations, and they 
shall repair the waste cities, the deso- 
lations of many generations.” The 
Rev. Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, offered 
the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Dr. 
Flint of Hartford, gave the charge; 
the Rev. Mr. Hawes, of Hartford ex- 
pressed the fellowship of the churches, 
and the Rev. Mr. McEwen of New- 
London, offered the concluding prayer. 
The services were solemn and highiy 
appropriate, and a collection of about 
$226 taken up for the purposes of the 
Board. After a recess of about half 
an hour, the Board of Commissioners, 
the ordaining counci), a large num- 
ber of clergymen, the mission family, 
the members of the Congregational! 
churches in this city, many persons 
from the neighbouring, and some from 
distant towns, and several of the 
youths from the Foreign Mission 
School at Cornwall assembled in the 
North Church, and commemorated 
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the death of Him of whom the whole 
family in Heaven and Earth is named 
The services were performed by the 
Rev. President Bates, and the Rey. 
Dr. Beecher, and were unusually so}. 
emn and instructive. 

The scene was one, which no follow. 
er of the Redeemer could contemplate 
without emotion. No person, indeed, 
can reflect upon it with indifference. 
From a continent discovered after a 
lapse of nearly fifteen centuries from 
the birth ot Christ, missionaries are 
now sent to the land where he led a 
life of sorrows. They go for the pur- 
pose of directing the attention of those 
who dwell there, to transactions of 
which their country was the theatre, 
and to doctrines which were then pro- 
mulgated. Nor is it less wonderful, 
that since the few years which have 
gone by, when Mills and his associates 
imbibed a missionary spirit, so much 
has been done. It is true and all will 
acknowledge it, that more, much more, 
should have been done, even in this shori 


period ; but still it is wonderful, it isa 


wonder which God hath wrought, that 
from a state of apathy on the subject 
of missions, the churches should so 
soon awake to the importance of the 
subject, and have missionaries in India, 
in Palestine, aad in the islands of the 
sea, as well asin our western forests. 
They will soon put forth more vigo- 
rous efforts. Every individual will 
feel it bis incumbent duty,—a duty, 
the performance of which. will con- 
stitute a great source of his enjoyment, 
to increase by his strength, how small 
soever it may be, the mighty effort 
of Christendom. Many will come to 
the help of the Lord againstthe migh- 
ty: and that house to which all nations 
shall flow, will soon be erected upon 
the tops of the mountains. 

Mr. Goodell is destined for Palestine; 
Messrs. Richards and Bishop for the 
Sandwich Islands. 

On the evening of the same day 
a sermon was preached before the 
Board, by the Rev. Dr. Proudfit o! 
Salem, New-York, from Malachi 1. 1. 

Religious Intel. 





Diew of Public Affairs. 


TURKEY. 
Recent arrivals from England con- 
firm the impressions, which the con- 
duct of the governments of Europe in 


relation to the Greeks had before pro- 
duced. It is now rendered almost cer- 
tain, that no assistance will be afforded 
to this oppressed nation, by the pow- 
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erful monarchs who have long looked 
with ill-will, or indifference, on their 
struggles for all that is dear to man tn 
the possessions of this life, or the hopes 
ofa better. The dread of revolution- 
ary principles appears to have so pow- 
prful an influence among the poten. 
tates of the old world, that no degree 
of oppression or cruelty can engage 
them tn the behalf of a suffering peo- 
ple against their sovereign, however 
fanatical or blood thirsty he may be. 
The king of Great Britain in his late 
speech at the prorogation of parlia- 
nent observes,—*I continue to re- 
ceive from Foreign Powers the strong- 
est assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition towards this country; and [ 
have the satisfaction of believing, that 
the differences which had unfortunate- 
ly arisen between the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg and the Ottoman Porte, are 
in such a train of adjustment as to af- 
ford a fair prospect that the peace of 
Europe will not be disturbed.” 

While we reprobate the policy, that 
induced other nations to interfere and 
prevent the assistance which Russia 
was able and apparently ready to give 
to her neighbours, under the persecu- 
tions that were drawn upon them by 
their adherence to the same religion, 
which she herself professes ; we may 
be permitted to express a hope that 
under the merciful providence of God, 
their unassisted efforts will be crowned 
with more complete success, than 
would have resulted from any co-ope- 
ration with the autocrat of the North. 
According to the best calculations 
which can be made on the usual course 
of events, and what are called the chan- 
ces of war, the Ottoman power might 
long since have been annihilated, had 
the threatening movements of Russia 
been followed by vigorous hostilities ; 
but it could hardly be expected since 
the infant liberties of Naples were de- 
stroyed, that any party in the Holy 
Alliance would rear up on its borders 
a community of freemen, or extend 
and strengthen a republic recently es- 
tablished on the ruins of a monarchy. 
[tis well perhaps for the cause of Gre- 
cian liberty, that no foreign force has 
been brought against the Porte. The 
price of assistance might be too great, 
and even the friendship of despotic 
princes is sometimes to be dreaded. 
If in the course of a few years the 
large territories of Turkey in Europe 
shall be inhabited solely by freemen, 
the philanthropist will not regret that 
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some of its fairest provinces did not, in 
return for their deliverance from one 
arbitrary government, pass under the 
dominions of another. 

The atrocities committed at Scio 
appear not to have appalled the Greeks 
but to have aroused them to more dar- 
ing efforts. On the night of the 17th 
of June, they succeeded in sending 
two fire-ships into the channel, be- 
tween Scio and the main, in which the 
Turkish fleet was anchored. The fire 
was communicated to two of the Tur- 
kish vessels, and one of them, com- 
mandea by the Captain Pachaand hav- 
ing 2,000 souls on board, was blown 
up. This blood thirsty commander 
was landed, and expired in about half 
an hour, on the same island which he 
had cruelly desolated. 

The report of the capture of Napoli 
di Romania is confirmed. This for- 
tress is one of the strongest, not only 
of the Morea, but of European Turkey. 
Two hundred and twenty-five pieces 
of cannon, and a quantity of arms of 
all kinds, were found there. At the 
date of the last accounts, Coras and 
Modon, the only fortresses then held 
by the Turks in the Morea, were ne- 
gociating to surrender, and we may ex- 
yect soon to learn that it is completely 
in the possession of the Greeks. Their 
military force in that peninsula is sta- 
ted to amount to 60,00€ men, who are 
tolerably well armed, but in want of 
ammunition. The Turks are besieged 
in Candia and Cannus in the Island of 
Crete, which, with the exception of 
those places, is altogether in the hands 
of the Greeks. In June, four thousand 
men landed from the Turkish fleet, 
and marched for the purpose of reliev- 
ing Candia, but they were vigorously 
assailed, and completely routed. 


SPAIN. 


The disturbances in this unhappy 
kingdom still continue, and anarchy is 
making rapid progress. It has been 
reported that Cadiz, Valencia, Alicant, 
Carthagena, and Corunna, have de- 
clared themselves independent, but 
this intelligence wants confirmation. 
The King is said to have ordered a 
levy of 25,000 men, probably for the 
protection of himself and his family. 
The latest accounts however, state 
that his authority was contemned, and 
that he had been publicly insulted. A 
change in the ministry had taken place. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The last arrival from Liverpoo) 
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HOLLAND. 
A Canal is now constructing from 
the Island of Texel, across the Zuydey 


brings the interesting intelligence of 
the sudden death of the prime minis- 
ter, the Marquis of Londonderry. He 


had been suffering under a nervous fe- 
ver, and during his illness manifested 
so much alienation of mind, as to in- 
duce his attendants to remove from his 


room his razors and pistols, and what- 


ever dangerous instruments they could 
find ; but a small knife in a pocketbook 
escaped their observation, and 


life. 


August. 

The King embarked for Scotland on 
the 10th of the same month, and reach- 
ed the mouth of the Forth on the 13th. 
Great preparations were making to re- 
ceive him in Edinburgh. The dis- 
tresses in Ireland still continued, al- 
though they had been considerably 
alleviated, by the liberal contributions 
made for its suffering inhabitants. 


was 
used by him for the destruction of his 
His death, which was almost in- 
stantaneous, took place on the 12th of 


Zee and through North Holland, to 
Amsterdam—a distance of more than 
90 English miles. It is to be sixty feet 
in width and twenty-five in depth, so 
that the largest East Indiamen may by 
means of it be able to go quite up to 
the city of Amsterdam, and that with- 
out unloading any part of their cargo 
at the Texel. For nearly half the dis. 
tance, the work is already finished, 
and upon the part still unfinished, 
about 50,000 men are now employed, 
The whole expense of this Canal will 
probably not be less than $40,000,000. 

The people of Holland are also about 
attempting to drain the sea of Harlem, 
excepting the deepest spots init. If 
the attempt is successful, they will thus 
gain nearly 36,000 acres. 

What a laudable example of enter- 


prise and industry do these facts fur- 


nish to our own countrymen. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


M.F.; G. B.; B.; are received. 

C.C.M.; is under consideration. 

Canens; Otrp Hunprep; M. B:; will be inserted. 

We would remind our correspondents that it is not our usage to publish anonymous 
Sermous or Reviews. 


We must intreat several of our most valuable contributors to bear with patience our 
unavoidable delay in inserting their pieces; this we presume they will cheerfully do 
when they learn that their own liberality in communicating is the reason why they 
have not before this seen all their favors in print. 
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Persons connected with Benevolent or Literary Societies, and wishing to direct our 
attention to their proceedings, are requested to furnish us with accounts of the forma- 
tion and objects of such institutions, their annual reports as they appear, and such oth- 
er documents as may be deemed important.—Publishers of American books who are 
desirous of having them announced in the List of New Publications, are also reques- 
ted to forward, post paid, the title of the works they issue. It would also be well to 
state the price, size, and number of volumes; and where there is only one volume, the 
number of pages should be given.—Those who wish to have the Ordinations or In- 
stallations of their friends, or others, inserted in our monthly record, are likewise 
desiredto transmit an account of them to us. 
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ERRATA. 
Febiuary Number, page 80, column JI, line 22, for confiscated read consecrated.— 
P.81,c. 1,1 41, for premature read primitive. 
May Number, p. 231, c. 1,1 37, tor even angelical read evangelical. 
Present Number, p 505, c. 2, 1 7,for comports, read comport. 
»p. 512, ¢. J, 1. 41, for are read war. 
ib. 1. 48, for practice read practise. 
. 514, 1 44, for ingenuous read ingenious. 
. 923, 1. 47, for enterprize read enterprise. 
. 526, 1. 13, insert time between a and to 
. 527, €. 1.48, for agument read argument. 
. 539. c. 1, 1 28>for species read species. 
l. 
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ib. 53, for Lor read For, 
2. ] 20, insert as others between anrious and to. 
. 641, e 2, 1, dele as. 
. 542, c. 2, 41, for Moore read More 
ib 5th line from the foot dele College after Nassau Hail. 
py. 543, 1. 6, insert S. between Zephaniah and More. 
ity, inthe list of Honorary Degrees, for Sargeant read Sergeant 
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